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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The object and oocasion of the present undertaking 
will be surmised from the title given to the first piece 
in this collection. This is remarked, to invite libe- 
raUty,— not to deprecate criticism;— to which the 
writer is equally amenable in this, as in every other, 
case of wilful and premeditated publication. 

Did the appUcant appear in person, her first insur- 
mountable difficulty would be to procure a hearing. 
If she have wrongs, who would publish themi If 
she have rights, who would plead them? A client 
with no patron, except the public; — ^a suitor without 
an advocate, except the judge; (who is sworn to be 
impartial!) what could she effect? She could only 
succeed upon the merits; and they are ml. She has 
no case, except poverty; no appeal, except to com- 
passion. 

In this difficulty a volunteer appears, undertaking 

for a price to produce a volume. What shall that 

work contain) A tale of interest, as untold as the 
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Vl ADVEBTISEHEirr. 

profits of the scheme; — "numbers lisped" half a cen- 
tury ago, and verses numberless; — ^with "unconscious" 
prose in scattered leaves, untaped and unassorted, 
interspersed with anecdotes and hon-^nots;* all nar- 
rated, dilated, and disserted on, to procure a mite 
(such as widows give, and alas! receive;) and to exer- 
cise a crowquill. It remains to be seen who will 
contribute to the necessities of the widow, and con- 
descend to the reminiscences of the author? 



* See Parriana, p. 225. 
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Pure religion is this. To visit the fiitherless and widows in 
their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted firom the world." — 
James i. 27. 

APPEAL TO ORANDBUB — ^BLOQUEKCS — ^THB BISHOPS AND 0LEB6T — 
THS JUDOSS AND BAB — THB AFFLUENT AND INDEPENDENT. 

The garter on thy knee, 

The star upon thy breast, 
Flower of England's Chivalry, 

Bend the commanding brow, 

Hecal the knightly vow. 
To " succour the distressed :" 

Hecal the knightly vow, 

To " succour the distress'd." 

On whose persuasive tongue, 

A Senate's raptures hung, 

A. Nation's loud acclaim 

Extends thy dangerous £une; 
Statesman, — ^restrain thy lifting pride. 

Perils impend on every side : 
Pause in thy bright career, and, sober, scan, 
The claims and sufferings of thy fellow-man 

Pride of man, succumb and blush, — 

To the "Widow's rescue, rush; 

— Much is given— expected much ! 

B 



THE widow's fiESCUE. 



Lips of fire, — denouncing sin ; 
Heart of love, — that melts within; 
Rays of a redeeming grace, 
Beaming from that angel face : 
Emblem of purity and love, 
(Calm light reflected from above,) 
Lawn-attir'd,— proclaim on earth, 
" Whatever holy is and pure ; 
*• Whatever true, — whatever sure; 
" Without the presence and the aid of thee, 
" All-assuring, all-enduring, gentle, humble Charity," 
Without thee, — ^without thee ! 
All, — ^all on earth 
Is " nothing worth ! " 
Pomp, be sadden'd; grandeur, blush; 
To the Widow's rescue, rush. 

Spotless terrors of the bad, 

Scarlet-robed, or ermine-clad; 

Who, conflicting rights, each day. 

In an equal balance weigh ; 

With commission from above. 

Justice render ; Mercy, love ; 

Of the helpless, the protectors; 

Of the lofty, no respecters ; 

Equity and right awarding; 

Rich and poor, alike regarding; 
Judges of a Christian land ; — 

Not upon the silken'd band 

Who, purpled in forensic pride, 

Are borne on fortune's swelling tide, 
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Till fix'd aloft on glory's strand; 

Oh ! not on these alone, bestow 

A cheering glance ; full well, you know 

The chequer'd lot of man below. 

Oft have we seen the student pale 
Devoted, sternly, to explore 
The darkest depths of jurist lore, 
Fail to mount the favouring gale ; 

And only quit the garret, — ^for the jail ! — 

Pomp, be sadden'd; Glory, blush; 

To the Widow's rescue, rush : 

Much is given — required much 1 

Dwell'st thou, on the holy ground. 

Where domestic peace is found? 

All the virtues nestling there. 

Children's love and parents' care ; 

Friendly greetings ; decent mirth ; 
Round the hospitable hearth; 
As, — ^with the blessing there invoked 
Supply for others' wants, is yoked, 
Oh ! give one thought to those bereft 
Of husband's love, and helpless, left; 
To his worst pang, affliction's parting blow, 
The leaving those we love to want and woe ! 

Pomp, be sadden'd; Luxury, blush; 

To the Widow's rescue, rush ! 
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LINES WRITTEN IN MISS PENMAN'S 

ALBUM 

" Vidrix cauta Diis pUiCwU, sed victa CtUoni.** 

LnoAN. 

In stream, — ^in mirror, you may trace 
The passing form, — ^the present face, — 
But only in the Album, find 
A treasured image of the mind ; 
For not green Rhine or Leman blue 
Are known, like thee, to feeling true, 
As still thy graceful front, retains 
The image mirror only feigns. 

Embalm then, in thy votive page. 
The generous wish, — ^the counsel sage, — 
The vow of youth, — the pray'r of age; — 
Humility, Devotion's child. 
Affections warm and manners mild; 
And genuine kindness, fresh and free 
From touch and taint of rivalry: 
With feelings pure and virtues high, 
Firm friendship— glorious Constancy; 
And patriot worth — and honour tried — 
And Cato's choice— and Freedom's side ! 



SONNET ADDRESSED TO LORD BROUGHAM. 

ON INYALUABLE SERVICES RENDERED TO THE 
GREAT CAUSE OF NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

'*H(B tibi erwmt artes** — ViBaiL. 

Brougham, whose prolific and o'er-mastering mind, 
The worse than cumbrous trammels of the schools^ 
The sordid cobwebry of technic rules, 

Did ever, and will ever, vainly bind ; 
What though, on thy laborious repose. 
Still bent to train the waste-left mind of man. 
To grasp its purpose in the mighty plan ; 

The servile herd of flatterers tum'd foes 
Obtrude with clamour j heed not thou, nor turn 
From that, — thy course of glory; — ^brightly bum 

The lamp of Science, and illume thy Urn I 



ODE TO EARL FITZWILLIAM. 1819. 

" Non vultus instantis tyranni ; — ^neque 
Arbitrium popularis auras.*' Hob. 

Unfading is the patriot's wreath, 
Undying is the martyr's crown, 

It is not made by minion's breath, 
It is not kill'd by monarch's frown. 
But, with the yirtuous and the sage. 

The loyal and the fr«e, 
In every clime, thro' every age, 
Entwin'd in History's classic page. 
It blooms eternally. 

The mountain plants of Liberty, 

That blow and breathe unseen ; 
The thorn-rose of Adversity, 

Have form'd that garland green; 
These may not die, and if they droop, 

Depriv'd the sun, denied the show'r; 
The head that only seem'd to stoop. 

And blush'd, beneath the tread of Pow'r, 
Again shall meet the ardent view, 
Unchang'd its shape, — ^undimm'd its hue, 
With foliage ever fresh and flowers springing new ! 

There are, — it is an awful tale, — 
There are, when evil fates prevail 



ODE TO EABL FITZWILLIAM. 

To warp the patriot's doom : 
Athens beheld her banish'd Just, 
Borne moum'd her Cato's captive bust, 

Her Scipio's forfeit tomb! 
But thou, in thankless virtues gray, 
Noble, hold on thy right-lined way, 

Thy bright and calm career : 
To rabble's rage, — ^to warrior's pride. 
Be lawless power alike denied. 

To folly — and to fear. 

And trust, if, in the vale of years. 
One pure and radiant spot appears. 

Banks, like Ilissus, green ; 
Within that philosophic bower. 
The mouth of mobs, — the tool of power; — 

The base were never seen. 
Accept the strain; unlike the lay 

That courtly poets bring. 
But lofty tribute : such as pay 
The bards, who sweep the starry way. 

And with unsullied wing ! 
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ON HEABING OF THE DEATH OF TOM 

MOORE. 

" The sweei-souled bard." 

Shsnbtonb, of Thomson. 

Oh ! let one touch of his harp awaken 
Our fond regard for the child of song ! 

May it thnll, — till the high resolire be taken 
To crown him our deathless bards among. 

In our holiest fimes, there is but one comer 
Fit shrine to deposit his honour'd remains; 

Not saVd for the sinless ; — ^but due, tell the soomer, 
To genius, whose brightness extinguished its stains! 

If his lyrical numbers' melodious spell 

Still binds Beauty and Love in its magical chain ; 
Wit and Lore were made vocal in Poesy's shell, 

And Lansdowne and Bussell applauded the strain. 



WRITTEN IN DR LEE'S ALBUM AT 
HARTWELL HOUSE, BUCKS. 

Refuoe of Kings and Princes, Hartwell, hail ! 
Wliose shades give rest, when earthly glories fail ; 
Hence, issued Hampdens, and here Bourbons come; 
The Exile's solace, was the Patriot's home. 

Here sank the sofben'd splendours of the crown; 
Here rose the jurist triumphs of the gown ; 
Here, social virtues, arts and science dwell, 
The scholar, finds his books ; the sage, his cell ; 
Now distant worlds with glass-taught eye we see, 
Then, search for truth on earth, and find a Lee. 
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WRITTEN m MRS. LEE'S ALBUM. 

Two memorials indite, in two Albums write ! 
As if one for the Proctor and one for the Doctor; 
Now the male ; then defend her, the feminine gender 
Not mine the stain 
To make those twain, 
Who heart and hand, united stand, 
Of wedded love the image bland 

In Hartwell's tranquil bowers ; 
Alike to soothe disease and pain, 
Alike to loose the captive's chain; 
Alike to spread contentment's reign. 

And strew rough paths with flowers : 
To all, diffusing letter'd ease. 
The will, which gives the power, to please, 
Knows no division in — ^the Lees. 



^ 
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ADDRESSED TO A LADY (MRS. BOSWELL, 

OF WARWICK), 

ON THE DEATH OF HEE DAUGHTER. 

' * Cv/ra, — Athot, — Lcmdes, — Bectts, 
SiUnt awJbusto corpore et leto taceitt. " 

Tab. Vbtvst. ap. Gbuteb. 

It is not, Lady, in the closing year 
When the leaf round ns, frequent falls and sere, 
We, sadly musing, mark the tempest's sway. 
And the wood's honours, timely swept away; 
For we recall its Spring of lively green, 
And the bright glories of its Summer scene. 

But it is when the equinoctial gale 
Nips the lone flow'ret in the peaceful vale, 
Or canker's tooth gnaws inly, to consume 
The vernal promise opening into bloom : 
For there is soothing in the wrecks of time, 
But, sad is beauty fading in its prime ! 
Lost Georgiana ! lovely late in youth. 
But lovelier far in innocence and truth. 
Ne'er shall these steps approach the towery pile. 
And miss the greetings of thy open smile, 
But, all the past recurring to my mind, 
I still shall see thee — ^gentle, artless, kind; 
All youth's warm colouring, tempered with the shade 
Of soft reserve, that fits the modest maid. 
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12 ADDRESSED TO A LADT. 

Yes ! you have lost her, Lady, young and fair, 
And form'd and studious to requite your care :* 
Each tender smile, each bland endearment reft, 
And pensive recollection only left ! 

But oh ! how rich in virtue's purest ore, 
How £raught with comfort is that treasur'd store; 
Tells it not hers the soul, that, calm and high, 
In death, look'd onward to eternity; 
And hers the patient sweetness to endure, 
And truth, severely tried and perfect found and pure? 
The good, — found worthy of that sainted doom. 
Are earliest gather'd to the peaceful tomb ; 
Approving Angels catch the parting breath. 
And wafb it, glorying, through the gates of death. 

Be this our solace. Lady : time may speed, 
But not prevent — ^the good man's certain meed; 
And acts of praise survive the frame's decay 
As suns, though set, yet shed a soften'd ray. 



"> 



* " The line— 

'And form'd and studious to requite your care,' " 

said a most valued friend and correspondent of mine, ** does not, 
** my dear D., I must confess inter no8, altogether please me. 
** It too necessarily, and too forcibly, reminds one of our pleading 
*' slang ; * ready and vnlli/ngf ' &c. The last couplet I exceedingly 
" like ; it is true poetry." — ^Thos. Denman. 

Lijmda/ri hUor a laudato viro ; and for the interest and 
edification of the reader, upon the present peculiar occasion, I 
frankly present whatever of critical remark my portfolio or 
correspondence furnishes, from meo. of note and mark, whether 
in the way of praise or censure. Poets are found excessively 
fond of the former; men of calmer temperament, with sober 
sense, do not exclude, even if they should not profit by, the 
latter. 
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FROM THE AUTHOR AT SCHOOL TO A 
FRIEND AT COLLEGE. 

" Fame is the spur^ that the clear spirit doth raise 
To spurn delights and live laborious days. " 

Milton. 

While you, my Mend, in loose intrigues engage, 
I, prompt to warn you, ofb assume the sage; 
Call your keen mind to its peculiar sphere^ 
And what to seek, instruct, and what, to fear ! 

Myself, anon, some dreary study seek. 

And woo the Roman Muse or coyer Greek : 

No less 9»fwror raging in my veins; 

No more a stranger to the lover's pains : 

Yet, not to me, your idoFd fair impart 

The nesdo quid which captivates the heart ; 

— ^*Tis true, I love, but Wisdom is the fair; 

She chains my bosom, she creates my care; 

Fame all I ask ; content to sacrifice 

The kindling prospect of Ufe's sunny joys, 

Jn which you bask — on wings of verse to climb, 

And plant amid the stars a name redeem'd from time ! 



14 EPISTLES. 

Perish the wretch — ^who would exist, alone, 

All his bright errors, — talents, — worth, — ^unknown ; 

Ignobly sooth'd to gaze the dull, dead scene 

Of cloudless life, and be — ^but to have been ! 

For me, one spark of Milton's seraph fire, 
One form, that floats round Shakspeare's magic lyre, 
The fire of Dry den j — ^that majestic flow 
That fills my ear and fancy ; Otway's woe 
Which heart resisted never; Cowper's gleams 
Of a. bright fancy, that, like silvery streams 
Through dark woods flashing, gloriously express 
A power in woe; — ^in the soul's last distress; 
An unquench'd ray of human tenderness ! 
Oh ! these be mine and I shall know such joys 
Pure, silent, deep, as mirth, with all her noise. 
Goblet and bowl and feast and festal crew. 
In youth's divine delirium, never knew. 

" One moving dream before our waking eyes 

" Is worth a world of dull realities I" 
Your answer comes : its light and heartless strain 
Confirms my terrors and augments my pain. 

" Though no regard, I trust can well be truer 

" Than I feel for thee. Fortunate puer, 

" Without the * idem velle, idem noUe,^ 

" To hope our friendship would endure, were folly. 

" Yet, so it is, (and I feel duly grateful,) 

" There's nothing that you love, that I find hateful, 



EPISTLES. 15 

" To toy with Amaryllis or (though queerer,) 

" Turn lady's man and comber to Nesera ; 

" With Lydia — pout, — ^with Lesbian Sappho — rave, 

" Or play the pious chief in Dido's pleasant cave ; 

" Or more audacious (though that reason odd is 

" That she creates your care) attempt a Goddess ! 

" (Though prim her kisser, and her go though staid, 

" She has blue eyes, is wholesome and a maid.) 

" And then your Nine, — by all things said or sung; 

" Though arrant jilts — are handsome, fresh, and young." 

As in lone thought, with retrospective view, 
You look your course of youthful follies through. 
Reflect on years unprofitably spent. 
In abject sloth, or senseless merriment; 
The heedless day recall — the sleepless night — 
The lawless revels of impure delight, — 
Where is the single talent well applied? 
Oh! where is Grod — the giver, glorified? 
No 1 on the surge of stormy passion tost. 
Religion's chart and Reason's rudder lost, 
Shoals on all sides and breakers on the bow. 
With sails all set and full, — on, madly, go ! 
Obscure, tempestuous, widely, fiercely driven. 
No hope, — no help I see, except from Heaven ! 

Farewell : regard this monitory lay, 

And pause and ponder on thy slippery way! 



16 EPISTLE& 

See me, with aching head on desk reclin'd, 
One sad idea present to my mind : — 
" Oh ! if thus soon, my thread of life be spun : 
" If now,* in early youth, my course be run, 
"What meed for me, my worldly to^k undone)" 



* On the principle before-mentioned^ I may be pardoned for 
vouching Mr. D' Israeli, Senior, who said — ^most kindly and en- 
couragingly to the young author — "Your poetic effusions are 
elegant and animated: I read twice, that fragment of your 
School Epistle, which is finished with so much happiness.*' 
This remark applied to the first twenty lines of this Epistle only. 
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II. 

FROM THE AUTHOR LEAVING COLLEGE, 
AFTER HAVING GRADUATED, TO A 
FRIEND AT OXFORD. 

**Tamprce8erUe8, alibi cognoacere Divoa." — ^Viboil. 

With wrongs and ills — and debts and life, oppreas'd; 

Oh ! take me, Scotland, to thy rugged breast; 

If ever, haply, on thy lonely strand. 

Thy heathy plains and mountains rudely grand. 

On some still spot of yet untortur'd ground. 

The hunted freeman's calm retreat be found. 

Man — venal man, — ^too long thy fickle smile 
I woo'd; but found it hollowness and guile ; 
Saw the world's favour shed its partial ray 
To gild the steeps of fortune and of sway; 
But scarce a gleam of transient kindness glow, 
To cheer the dark, wide solitude below. 

Come then, my Newby, quit the feverish strife. 

The solemn plausibilities of life ; — 

From the deceitful lip, — ^the scornful eye, 

From the world's falsehood — ^from its rancour, fly ! — 

What though, no more, as chance or fancy leads, 
By classic rivers or through storied meads, 

c 



18 EPISTLES. 

We roam and talk down suns; for us, sublime 
Its grey top trench'd with many a scar of time 
The clouded mountain frowns ; — ^for us, the rill 
Full and more full, foams swift down many a hill^ 
Eating its rocky way; and, 'mid the wild. 
In rigid lore is train'd the enthusiast child. 

The dark, deep, silent lake ; the cavem'd shore 
Where surges break, — ^then sink, with sullen roar; 
The glen, — or black brow of the giant steep. 
Where big clouds brood, or madd'ning whirlwinds 

sweep ; — 
These are the Poet's haunts, allur'd in vain, 
To Gothic cloisters and the towery fane. 

'Tis his — ^where ivy props the tottering wall 
By ruin'd castle or ancestral hall, 
The pomp of long-lost ages to recall; 
'Tis his, to paint in thousand orient hues. 
The native glories of the Sylvan Muse;* 
'Tis his, through forest glade, — ^by crystal stream, — 
To drink the blushing dawn's inspiring beam. 
While fresher tints his vermeil cheeks adorn. 
And his bright tresses sparkle to the mom ; 
In his free breast defiant manhood reigns. 
And the young blood bounds, buoyant, through his veins. 

Yet not unmov'd, the Muse departing, pays, 
To worth she loves, some tributary lays. 



* « 



Nee erubuit sylvas hahitare Thalia." — Virgil. 



EPISTLES. 19 

Stem, magisterial, but not unrefin'd 
With the chaste polish of a letter'd mind, 
To feeling, true, and keen as fancy wrought, 
To catch the fleeting happiness of thought, 
Grapheus* advance; and come, with juster claim 
The social sage of Pcemen'st honor'd name. 

Oh ! could the Muse, in kindred strains, impart, 
The vivid feelings of her grateful heart. 
Then should her numbers, as they rise, be found 
Judicious, varied, — accurate, profound! 

Cuthbert,! of manners bland and gentle soul. 
From poet's love, accept a poet's dole; 
Each tender, pious, tranquil joy, be thine. 
From woman's love deriv'd — or poet's line ; 
Or filial duties reverently paid. 
Or hope and trust in him thy youth obeyed : 
Health be thy inmate, — joy and letter'd ease. 
And what confers the power — ^the wish to please. 



* Dr. GriiB&th, Master of University College, Oxford. 
t Dr. Shepherd, Tutor, afterwards Preacher at Gray's Inn. 
J Dr. Thorpe, Archdeacon of Durham, and Warden of the 
University, Durham. 
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III. 

WRITTEN FROM THE CIRCUIT. 

" quid solvitis est heatius ctmt, 
Cv/m, mens owns deponit, et peregrmo 
Lahore fessif pervenimm larem ad nostru/m 
Desideratoque (icqmescm/as Ucto." — Catullus. 

Home ! thou art ever dear : where'er we roam, 
Our tend'rest thoughts turn anxiously to Home : — 
Float o'er each scene that knew our early years, 
And chief dwell there, where wedded love endears, 
As some pure Spirit, bending from the sky. 
On struggling virtue turns its watchful eye, 
With such benign regard, — such love-bom care, 
The fond, sad thought pursues the absent fair. 

E'en now, from colour'd wrongs and doubtful rights, 
Turns my tir'd mind, as love and verse invites, 
To tranquil scenes, that know no sound of strife, 
And the lov'd partner of my peaceful life. 

Een now the tall Elm's aged arms are seen 
And just our lattic'd casement peeps between; 
And bowers and walks, that memory treasures, rise, 
In airy vision to their poet's eyes. 



EPISTLES. 21 

The sheltered cot, — now shown and now withdrawn, — 
The dwarf shrubs sprinkled o'er the dewy lawn ; 
The flowery knoll, that swells from its green side 
Flushed with the warmest tints of Summer's pride : 
And those lov'd walks, where baffled sunbeams play 
With trembling lustre o'er the shadowy way; 

Yet, please not all, in simple charms array'd, 
As the meek tenant of their graceful shade. 
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IV. 

ADDRESSED TO THE YOUNG LADIES OF A 
PARTY, IN THE ISLAND OF MONT- 
SERRAT, IN THE WEST INDIES. 

What warrior sits in the tamarind shade 
And sighs for the love of a scornful maid? 
And who is the poet, the wild wood through, 
Exploring the fern and the tall bamboo? 

The soldier is one who can tell, if he's bid. 
The wonders conceal'd in the fe,r Pyramid ; 
The bard, iininspir'd, though brilliant the clime, 
Too busy to trifle, — ^too languid to rhyme ; 
Calmly views the rich scene with its orient hues, 
Unfavour'd by fancy, — ^unblest by his Muse; 

One spell is untried, his dull bosom to move. 
Sunny smiles of the fair; the bright visions of Love. 
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RESPONSE. 

Oh ! Maids of the Mountain,* 
Oh I Nymphs of the Spring* 
From Castalia's foimtain 
One pearl-drop I bring ! 
— " Beauty, — Beauty, 
" Yield to duty ! 
" Gods and men, alike declare, 
" 'Tis the brave deserve the fair.** 



* The names of the two estates at which the ladies present 
resided. 
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I. 
ODE TO THE OCEAN. 

'* Non otn/nea arhuita juvant/' &c. — ^Vikqil. 

Yes ! I have heard thy billows roar, 

And lov'd to watch thy whitening spray, 

And though I roam thy beach no more, 
Yet memory still renews the day, 

When first, — ^my raptures check'd by awe, — 
Kecumbent on a naked steep 
That frown'd above thy rippled deep. 

The Majesty of Waves I saw. 

I mark'd the big black clouds move slow, 
And caught the ship-boy's watchful care, 

While every breeze forgot to blow, 
And sea-fowl cut the darkling air ; 

Yet all was still, — as whispering eve, 

When lovers breathe the parting sigh ; — 
And tranquil ; — as the virtuous die ; 

Thy bosom scarce was seen to heave ! 



But, Ocean, with what frantic gaze 

I met the wild storm bursting round ! 
How started, by the lightning's blaze, 

To look into thy gulfs profound; 
While, as the thunder rolFd sublime, 

The mountain waves' tumultuous host 

Or nodded o'er the rugged coast. 
Or seem'd the vault of Heav'n to climb ! 

With starting eyes and cheek so pale. 

Why glanc'd I wildly to explore 
The windings of the cavem'd shore? 

That — ^in the pauses of the gale — 
Murmurs faint of voices near 

Died upon my list'ning ear : 
Hush! 
— 'Tis the Ocean's sullen sound, 
The crash of rolling r«cks-and screamings of the 
drown'd ! 

And I have loVd, at parting day. 

To listen to thy plaintive tide, 
Or watch along thy bosom gray, 

The shadowy vessel dimly glide ; 
Yes ! I have bless'd the silent hour 

That gives the wretch xinseen to rove. 

To muse upon his absent love, 
And Heaven's protecting power. 

And I have known thee, when serene. 
Soft zephyrs o'er thy surface play'd ; 
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And scarce a curling wave was seen 

To blend with light thy quivering shade ; 

Save when the sun his golden ray 

Shed lambent through the sky's clear blue, 
And dyed thy green and varying hue 

With all the orient tints of day. 
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II. 

ODE TO SNOWDONIA. 

A STOBM PIECE. 
" In thunder^ lightniDg, and in rain." — Shakspbabe. 

Who has not trod Caernarvon's shore, 
And paus'd and thrill'd on Penmaen-mawrl 
And, as he caught the rustling gale 
That rose and strove in Conwy's vale, 

And through her woods. 

And o'er her floods 
Grew furious to prevail; 
Who has not urg'd his rapid course 
To shun that tempest's fearful force. 

Muffling his cold cheek — ^pale? 

From Bangor to Llanllyfnis shore, 
From Beddgelert to far Llanrwst, 
The tempests howl — ^the torrents roar — 
Bepeat the hills, — resounds the coast ! 

Grandeur of Storm ! 'twas then, to see 
The pomp of thy machinery ! 



I 
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To hear the battle-shout of those 
That fell in fight with Saxon foes ; 
In dying fall, or lengthened moan, 
To catch the wild harp's mystic tone. 

— The night-hags rode the angry blast 
Muttering and spelling, as they past ; 

By shout of joy, — in scream of rage. 
Ye knew the war that demons wage ; 
Ah ! there it is ! that sudden swell 
Of lewd shout and unearthly yell, 
It is the choral peal of Hell ! 

Then all was still, that you might faintly hear 
The distant cry of drowning mariner ! 

Then, swift as courser o'er the plain. 

The wild storm rose and swept again ! 

Till tum'd the undespairing eye 

To loftier range for brighter sky; 

And as the sun's last rays were shed 

On Snowdon's grey and gleaming head, 
Beheld the Monarch of the mist 
Rise from his throne of amethyst, 

Serenely lift his venerable form. 

And smile, complacent, on the baffled storm ! 
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I. 
ON THE AUTHOR'S FATHER 

If the warm wish that fires the social breast — 

If open truth, with honest force exprest — 

The liberal feelings in the manly mind — 

The generous zeal that glow'd to serve mankind ; 

If these can please, as once they pleas'd, attend 

And mourn with me, — the husband, father, friend. 
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II. 

ON A VALUED FRIEND, " IN LOCO PARENTIS" 
TO THE AUTHOR'S WIEE. 

*^ Lalijv/cvmda senecttu.'* — Juv. 

With light step tread, and slow, and muse, alone, 
Votary of truth ; that under yon grey stone 
The good man sleeps ; that, in that vault repose 
His little wants and transitory woes ; 
While holiest incense, rises to the sky 
His &dth and hope, — ^his love and charity ! 

Then go and muse along thy devious way 
The serious lesson of his useful day ; 
So, when thy fiiends, with many a pious tear, 
Bend in the dim aisle, o'er thy decent bier; 
When the pale taper sheds its lonely light 
To kiss the vaulted roofs uncertain height; 
Some son of song shall wake the ethereal strain, 
And give one triximph more to Virtue's happy reign. 
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It is always expected of a miscellaneous composer that 
he should introduce his lighter pieces with a fitting 
strain of courtly dedication. 

TO MY YOUNG AND PAIR AND GENTLE READERS — THE 

ROSY AND THE BLUE. 

I, whilom the author of dry Treatises and dull 
Reports,* who might be supposed more sensible to the 
attraction of Blacft lettttjS than of black eyes; — ^whose 
streams of inspiration must have been imbibed — in 
Pump-court; and my flowers of fancy culled — in the 
Temple-gardens; am, nevertheless, desirous of inscrib- 
ing to you a suitable memorial, — a literary wreath of 
variegated hues, — which you will not despise. The 
apology which sufficed for the Chancellor d'Aguesseau, 
and for our Charles Butler, must be accepted from me ; 
" le chomgement (Tetvde est toujowra un ddasaement pon/r 
^^vnoi.^ Besides, no sooner has Long Vacation — or 
what yet remains of that once-cherished name— happily 



* '^A General Treatise on the Construction of Statates, and 
<< the Proper Boundaries of Legislation and of Judicial Inter- 
" pretation." — "Substance of Three Reports of the Commis- 
' ' sioners of Inquiry into the Administration of Civil and Criminal 
'' Justice in the West Indies." 
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arrived, than wig and gown, and solemn look* and 

sable garb, simultaneously discarded, the recovered 

Lycidast has 

'* Twitch'd his mantle blue: 
To-morrow, to fresh fields and pastures new." 

Milton. 

In vain, indeed, has any, — ^but the mere lawyer — 
pronounced his disconsolate farewell to the banns- 
forbidden Muse ; in vain has he renounced the pomps 
and vanities of the Ode and the sinful pleasures of the 
Sonnet : still, in nocturnal visitations will the heavenly 
spirit be present, an unbidden guest; — ^to cheer the 
solitude of his Chambers — ^to soothe and compose and 
elevate a mind — otherwise inevitably crushed in the 
rude jostle, or tainted in the grovelling intercourse 
with a sordid world. Pure, indeed, and unalloyed are 
the pleasures of study — sweet and calm are the recrea- 
tions of L'terature; her ways (like those of Religion, 
with which she will not long remain unassociated in 
holy communion,) are ways of pleasantness, and all 
her paths are peace. Into these I now invite you to 
enter : Allona ensemble, Tries amies I 



* "What an unappropriate emblem for these lawyers," said 
one victun, a countryman, to another, as they entered Middle 
Temple Lane, and looked at the arms {a lamb, or, with harmerf 
argent) exhibited over the gate. " Not quite so unsuitable, ex- 
** cuse me," exclaimed our Templar, who happened to be passing, 
and against whom the joke was directed, ''for it has some 
« affinity to— a Jleece/* 

f ''He was not dead, but in law's shifting sands 
"O'erwhehnU" 
Well, then, might the poet exclaim — 

"Where were ye then, ye Muses ?" 
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THE FIRST SORROW— THE LOSS OF A 

GRANDFATHER. 

WRITTEN ^TAT. 16. 

Oh I sad was my heart, when, forsaken, I stood 
At the lone time of eve, by the tomb of the good, 
When the tears that I shed, not a mortal could see. 
And the pale aisle, though dreary, had pleasures for 
me. 

But hush ! there are murmurs — ^that sound from the 

shrine, 
And the sighs of another, — responsive to mine, 
'Tis a requiem holy ; for soft and sincere 
Is the plaint of the vestal, and artless her tear. 

Oh ! kind is thy sympathy, — gentle and meet, 
To the lover of beauty and innocence, sweet ; 
And dear do thy sorrows — and delicate, rise. 
Meek maid, with the tearfiil — ^the mildly blue eyes. 
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TO A LADY IN SHROPSHIRE. 

Now Severn sleeps soft — ^and the last gleam of day- 
Late lingering fades on yon mountains of grey; 
The breeze scarcely breathes — and the banks that he 

laves 
Are silent and hush'd as his own charmed waves; 
To-morrow, he'll show, in his mirror of blue, 
Every scene, as it glows, with each varying hue; 
But no more will disclose, where, in bower or cell. 
Looks brighter than mom; — ^grace and loveliness 

dwell. 
In thy bright stream no more, I an emblem shall 

trace. 
Of Somebody's virtues and Somebody's face; 
Yet larewell to thee, Severn, and still may thy tide 
Through the bowers of beauty and tranquilly glide. 
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THE CLYDE. 

Of a' the streams that e'er I saw, 

The seemliest, sure, is the silver Clyde; 

Wi' woods that wave the stately brae, 

And harvests that dance i' the chequer'd tide. 

Though wild be Evan's banks and sweet, 

Where the grey ruin nods i' the ivy shade, 
Yet fu' as mony love-led feet. 
Go twinkle, at eve, in thy greenwood glade, 
And mony a bare-legg'd lassie's seen, 
And mony a lad wi' his tartan green; 
And mony a minstrel, there, I ween. 
Goes musing along the moonlight scene. 
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LEVEN WATER 

To thy waters of crystal, so deep and so still, 
Scarcely curl'd by the breeze— that blows fi-esh from 

the hill, 
To the haunts of thy SmoUet, in lingering view, 
Glassy Leven ! I bid a reluctant adieu. 

Yet still will I tell, on my far-distant way. 
How the rapt poet's steps on thy green margin stray. 
Yet still will I swear, that yon orient beam 
Never danc'd on a soother or lovelier stream. 
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TO A LADY, QUITE IKRESISTIBLE. 

It was but for a moment, I gaz'd on that face ; 

Yet I drank deep of love, in that brief moment's 

space. 
I scarce heard the sound of that musical tongue. 
On its accents, though few,— yet enamour'd I hung: 

Thou wert form'd on the bright— on the primitive 
plan, 

When the smiles of the feir, crown'd the exploits of 
man; 

How would Danes strew the ground; how would 
Saracens bleed! — 

When such charms form'd the Briton's, — ^the Con- 
queror's meed ! 
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TO A LADY, UNREQUITING. 

Sarah, — ^I daily sit and trace 

A witching something in thy face ; 

A secret charm I cannot name, 

Nor what it is, — nor whence it came. 

'Tis rosy, — ^roguish; yet repelling 

Love from thy breast, — ^his meetest dwelling. 

For never can my glance discover 

Compassion for the helpless lover ;* 

But marks thee still, — ^unmov'd the while, 

Smiling to kill, and killing, smile. 
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TO ELIZA. 

The rosy glass and sparkling bowl, 
Improve the wit, — enlarge the soul, — 
But, barren are the toper's joys. 
And all his mirth is empty noise. 
Love only wHl true pleasures give. 
To Love alone, then, learn to live. 

This counsel will you take of mine? 

Then, you shall be my Valentine. 

But, oh ! — if love's quick eye discern. 
That lesson you have not to learn : — 
Then, let me teach you all the bliss 
That lurks beneath the fragrant kiss. 
Yes ! say those laughing eyes of thine. 
And you shall be my Valentine. 
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TO HANNAH. 

Oh ! form'd to bless and to be blest ! 

Oh ! warm to love— to rapture true I — 
A brighter spirit fires thy breast, 

Than ever Grecian Sappho knew. 

Forgive then, if, a kindred soul, 

I sought to mingle sighs with thine; — 

Warm'd o'er the charms that memory stole. 
And flew to make her treasures mine. 

Oh ! — twinkling at this lonely hour, 
Star of the West ! direct my way, — 

To where, on yon propitious bower. 
The silvery moonbeams coldly play. 

Soffc, as with airy tread, I steal. 

And bend her flowery couch beside. 

Ye Gods ! — her breath of sweets I feel, 
I catch her bosom's snowy pride ! 

• 

Curse on yon torch's lurid glare ! 

That seem'd, in distance pale, — a star. 
It comes to show the prying, — where. 

The secret haunts of lovers are. 
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"A MON CCEXJIt." 

INSCBIBED TO A LAPT. 

Why — you little, restless devil ! 
What the deuce have you to do, 
With her cheek of rosy hue ? 
With her eye of softest blue? 
What the world are these to you? 
Pray be civil ! 

If I ever chance to meet 
Lovely girl, — ^whose smile is sweet, 
Why are you to raise a riot? 
Pray be quiet ! 

There, again, your nonsense at. 
Jumping, — ^thumping, — ^pit-a-pat ; — 
Hence, — warm, fond fool ! I said, and crost it. 
It pouted, — fled ; — and I have lost it. 

Now, should it, haply, chance to call 
At mom or eve, at Something Hall ; 
And, at your casement, gently beat. 
And murmur accents softly sweet ; 
Oh ! since in you, its wishes centre. 
Oh ! let the little truant enter ! 
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— Its patient watch 'twill, nightly, keep, 
And hover o'er you, while you sleep ; 
With every bland illusion charm, 
And chase each visionary harm. 
And ever, if I know it, prove 
The Mend and minister of love. 



^ 
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LINES ADDKESSED TO A FAMILY OF OLD 
AND VALUED FRIENDS; SINCE THAT 
TIME, BECOME MORE INTIMATELY CON- 
NECTED WITH THE AUTHOR. 



SENT ON new-year's DAY. 



(< 



Olim memimsae juvaibit,*' 



Though heavy, fond heart, and disposed to delight 
In the silence, — ^the gloom and the sadness of night; 
Yet thou shalt not indulge one voluptuous groan 
For the sorrows of others thou lov*st, or thine own. 
Yet, oft, it is said, the " melodious tear" 
Can soothe the lorn wretch— and his pilgrimage 
cheer ; 
And the muse, as it gleams on the sorrower's way, 
O'er life's dreary waste sheds a tremulous ray; 
And the sympathies holy of virtuous love 
Will assuage the affliction, they cannot remove; 
Doubly dear in distress, will unite us to share. 
While they lighten the load,— every generous care. 

But — away this sooth vein ! 
For Love's rosy train, 
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And the Hours, that lead on the dance of the Spring, 
In procession appear 
To salute the young year, 
And the choicest of flowers in their fresh bosoms 

bring: 
But the young poet's tribute; shall that not be 

brought? 
Oh ! yes, in the glow of his fresh-kindling cheek, 
In the glance of his eye, that seemed volumes to 
speak; — 
Ye might re^d all the struggles of thought. 

This verse, then, be yours, ye fair friends of the bard, 
Though imlabour'd the strain, 'tis a pledge of regard. 
While the day's common-place wish, it serves to impart, 
It flows warm and sincere, and in verse from the heart. 
May years, wing'd with bliss, find and leave you iihe 

same, 
Still engaging, still fiiendly, and chang'd but in name. 
Be your manners still artless and bland, and your 

mind 
Still liberal and feeling, and pure and refln'd. 
May good humour and candour continue to shed 
Their mild influence round on each smile-beaming 

head: 
While peace and the comforts domestic are found 
To flit o'er the blest roof and hallow the ground. 
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TO A LADY, INTERKOGATING. 

You ask, Lsetitia, what's the use 
Of anxious thought and search abstruse? 
And why, — with unremitting toil, 
T still consume the midnight oil? — 

Because, 'tis proud, when laboTiy's done 
To claim the meed, exertion won ; 
Because discharge of duty throws 
A brilliant charm round eve's repose; 
And every smile that rose to meet 
The glad return of wish'd-for feet 
Is dear to virtue, — honour, — truth, 
And the bright hopes of ardent youth. 

Oh ! time has been, from cobweb schools. 
Sophs pertly dull — and labouring fools, 
When, if I met a soul of whim, 
The dry tome left, I drank with him : 
And I have fled the dreaming sage 
To study woman's lovelier page : 
But then, when rapture wing'd the day, 
A still, small voice was heard to say r 
From pleasure's trance, — from beauty's bower. 
Snatch — timely snatch the useful hour, 
A few short years may steal away 
In love and wine, and song and play ; 



iff 
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But mute shall be the echoing walls, — 

And silence rule the lofty halls ! 

The dance is done; — the banquet's o'er; — 

The voice that charm'd us^ sounds no more : 

A sad note tells that joys are fled, 

The sullen sounds that claim the dead ! 
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ANACKEONTIC : 

IN THE TRUE MANNER OP ANACBEON, WHOSE "NON 
ELABORATUM AD PEDEM" STYLE, IS DISFIGURED BY 
THE PRETTINESSES OF MODERN TRANSLATIONS. 

The girls all say 
Your locks are grey; — 
Your lofty brow grows white ; — 
You're old, Anacreon, quite ! — 
Now, Ladies, I deny't : 

I deny it;* — 

And defy it; — 
And I dare you come and try it ! 

The mountain's snowy peak is seen, 
Latent the fire that glows within : 
— ^The God's own forge, — subduing arms, — 
A match for all your dazzling charms. 

Then do not say 

Anacreon's grey; 

His limbs are old. 

His blood grows cold ; 
I deny it,* — and defy it, — 
And I dare you come and try it ! 



* Xopev(i}Vf dancing. 
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THE BARRISTEK : IN IMITATION OF THE 

BARD. 

AN ODE PINDARIC, ON LEAVING WARWICK. 

Ruin seize thee, ruthless Prickett,* 

Confasion on thy statements wait ! 
Though Tatnallt ope the prison wicket, 

And burglars greet thee at the gate; — 
— Plodder's grave, unaltered front, 
— Pleader's grin, — or Poser's grunt; 
Not e'en, — the darling of the jail, — 
Thy own soft Simper, shall avail 
To save thy secret soul from nightly fears. 

From Counsel's curse — ^from Counsel's tears; 
List through St. Mary's porch, at evening dark, 

The cries of £ajnish'd clerk ; 
Shrill screams that burst on thy astonish'd ear, 
Mix'd with the low fiiint sigh of briefless barrister ! 

I see them stand, 

A griesly band;— 

Briefs imdeliver'd in each hand : 



A jail attorney. + The jailor. 
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The gaunt and hungry Grasper prowling nigh, 
While famish'd Sneaker screams and passes by ! 

Yet, — ^yet I see, as years and lustres roll, — 
A fiup, dim view of fees, divinely bright; 

Ye unborn papers, crowd not on my soul, 
Visions of Guineas ! spare my aching sight : 
What sounds are those 
That scare repose? 
Through Session's Hall, 
What voices call? 
Reader is gone and is no longer here, 
Reader is gone — and has not left his peer ; 
Humph I Senior sighed, and Junior called — ^'Oh 

dear." 
Such were the sounds that erst the paper'd pride 

Of that fat atty turn'd to wrath and fury; 
As calmly pleased, with Hilditch by his side. 
He now the culprit eyed — and now the jury : 
High on a witness-box, that frown'd 

On sable floods and sand below. 
The prophet stood, and gazing round. 

With smother'd sorrow, said : " I go — 
" I go : — but oh ! my parting words receive, 
" Hear them, ye jail-birds, and believe; 
" Each attorney, 
" Devil bum ye ; — 
" You, and all your line ! 
" Wigs, to you, 
" A short adieu ! — 
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" Be yours the jaw 
" Of Crown-plea law; 
" To make this motion mine 1" 
He said : and plunging in the rapid Prince,* 
Gown, — ^wig, — ^bag, — ^bands, — ^have none been heard 
of siace! 



* The Crown Prince, a fast day-coach of former tunes. 
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LINES ON WATERLOO. 

" Quiodraginta miUivm ccede, porta nobUitas.** 

Flobus. 

'Mid the still night the dreary note began, 

From house to house the death-watch, deepening, ran; 

At that lone hour, for rest and quiet meet, 

Stole the dull sound of car and pacing feet. 

The drum has beat — and by the torches' glare, 
Horsemen and foot their hurried march prepare ; 
Now, file the troops, the Namur gate to clear, 
And the last columns slowly disappear : 
Bagpipe and fife from far, grow faint and small, 
And hearts there be that answer to that fall. 

What though the hearts be British, known and tried 
On Yedra's heights and Guadiana's side; 
And where, by Moorish Tower or olive grove. 
On Ebro's banks neglected patriots rove; 
Though the same matchless Captain lead them on. 
And Victory love the name of Wellington; 
Yet imassisted in the unequal fight. 
Say, what can valour with collected might? 
" Far, to the right," the wounded's story ran, — 
" Li the tall grove, the murderous fight began, 

E 2 
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Poured, whelming on the pn^iard, who fell or fled, 
Bound wall and hedge the torrent fiiry spread; 
Nassau's sharp shooters cower'd beneath its force, 
And short the rapid turn of Belgian horse. 

Not so, the chosen Guard of England's throne, 

The proud Chateau's devoted garrison : 

Not the brave mourners, who in few small squares, 

Checquer^d the plain — ^the sable Brunswickers. 

— About them, — round them, — spread the living 

stream. 
Foamy with plumes — ^and gUttering to the beam, 
The embattled walls beneath, — on every side. 
It ebb'd and flowed, — ^that desolating tide; 
In the loop'd fence, the garden's utmost bound. 
Like rocks the Britons stood, and frown'd defiance 

round ! — 

Silent and small the dark squares calmly close. 
And wait the furious onset of their foes; 
Then burst the vo]ley*d fire, — so well delay'd. 
Oh ! then ply'd ball, and bayonet, and blade : 
Back — ^broken — ^raging, roll'd the refluent wave. 
And left — ^the wrecks of war — ^the pale limbs of the 

brave! 
Soon to the left, where, on the upland's crest, 
Flashes that broke, disclos'd the tartan vest. 
The moimtain plaid, — ^that clasps the manly breast; 
On the lone hedge-row and the fall behind, 
The shelter'd slope — ^with close battalions lin'd. 
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Pour'd the wild war its fury : shot and shell, 
Mortar and bomb, in fiery torrents fell! 

Beneath the show'r — across the deep ravine, 
Up the steep ridge— a glorious burst was seen: 
Her flower of infantry, — ^her pride of horse, 
Mush'd Gallia pour'd to that immortal course. 
At bay the stiff Scot stood : no ground he gave. 
But held the post assign'd him, — for his grave. 
There gory fell, — ^to Heaven his cheerfiil face. 
And the stem comrade, that supplied his place. 

Now terribly it rag'd — the unequal war; 

Through the gapp'd hedge, till plung'd the light 

hussar, 
Dash'd on the foremost foe, with lightning speed, 
Nor check'd in hot pursuit his generous steed. 
Yet must he soon, to 1m wing'd terrors yield. 
In all, but heart, imfitted for this field; 
Unmatched in arms, — ^in art untrain'd, to vie 
With that huge force of ponderous panoply. 
The worn Scot look'd firom his diminish'd square. 
Saw the fleet horseman pass — and sigh'd despair ! 

Then, at that hour of danger and dismay. 

When all seem'd lost, — ^when ev'n the brave gave way, 

'Twas then, moum'd Ponsonby, thy blent brigade 

Bore to the sinking Foot their generous aid; 

To the mail'd veterans' steel'd encounter ran. 

Strong in the nicked mi^esty of man I — 
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Idly the sabre smote the sounding brass, 

The shot glanc'd — ^harmless — ^from the bright cuirass ; 

" Scots, — English, — Irish, — ^with united force, 

" And heaviest hardihood of man and horse, 

" Bear on the foe !" — their gather d weight they flung, 

And Victory's scale no more suspended hung 1 

Then man and horse, with crash and clatter fell, 

Then groan and shout, and shriek and mingled yell 

Again the hot fire fell — and heap'd the plain 
With various spoils, and mountains of the slain, 
Hound solid squares, where hope alone could dwell, 
Retir'd to that invested citadel; 
Where Wellesley greatly leant on loyal pride. 
Where Halket conquered, and where Picton died : 
Strode, — ^high in vaunt, and insolent of mien, 
Now slow, — now fast, — ^before — ^behind — ^between. 
Waiting the desperate chance, with his red blade 
To force the unceded way the death-shot made; 
A name illustrious, once without a peer. 
Now not unmatch'd — ^the vaunted cuirassier! 
Oft as the charge retum'd so oft he met 
The steady point of their fixed bayonet I 

'Twas now the farm was lost; now flame and smoke 
From the tall chateau, dark and smouldering, broke; 
Then, when yon central bands were sorely prest, 
The Duke was there, and heart'ning words addrest : 
" We must not yield: Oh! what would England say, 
" To the lost honours of this hard-fought day?" — 
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Ah. I that loud shout — ^those cheers that rend the air, 
The lofty purpose of the soul declare, 
The one great effort of a brave despair ! 
Come, then; and welcome as a brother's tread, 
And grac'd alike, the conquering or the dead! 
Dear to the wearied frame — ^the sicken'd soul. 
Bursts the fEiir prospect of the distant goal. 

They come : oh no ! — so true the death-shot play, — 
They move, but come not — ^from that &tal way. 
" Still to press forward, — ^never to advance: — 
" On ! on ! ye bear the ruin'd hopes of France T 
And they have clear'd the road, and gain'd the swell, 
And, darkling through the smoke, come terrible ! — 
Up, Guards, and at 'em ! Nobly was it done. 
Another such a shock, the field were won. 
Oh ! might we now, — while bright our bosoms bum- 
Charge the throng'd mass, and press them in our turn ! 
Yes; he, whose spirit pure, serene and high, 
Soar'd 'bove the storm, and watched with steadfast eye 
The inarch of time to perfect destiny. 
He waves his hat and leads : Three cheerSy <md On/ 
For England bravely thrust ! Thrust home, for 
Wellington I 



[These, ladies, are the occasional poems, which, 
together with a Tale, a Tragic Drama, and a Comic 
Sketch, have heretofore composed the literary recrea- 
tions of an operative lawyer.] 



SCHOOLED OE FOOLED: 

a SCale of gotttSf* 

''All the good wine of life our drunken youth devours ; 
Sourness and lees, which to the bottom sink, 
Bemain for latter years to drink." — Cowley. 

"A TALE, Mr. Templar, thcU sounds attractive. Tell it, by 
all means ! Pray, what was it; a novel or a romance]" 
Its best praise, lady, was indicated by a discrimi- 
nating reviewer, who, while lie pointed out the imde- 
niable cnideness of a youthful production, indulgently 
observed : — "Nevertheless, it is quite refreshing to meet 
with a work, which aims at pleasing by truth and 
nature alone." The writer of this article in the 
* Monthly' or * Critical Review,' I forget which of 
these, (for the * Edinburgh' and the 'Quarterly Re- 
views' did not then exist,) was, I soon knew, Thomaa 
Barnes of the * Times,' an exceedingly clever fellow. 
My tale was also reviewed by my amusing friend, 
Edward Dubois, with the most friendly intentions, but 
with such hyperbolical praise as is " doubly hazardous," 
and often positively mischievous. Nothing was so 
fatal to the reputation of Glover's ' Leonidas' as the 
indiscretion of an admirer, who pronounced it *' equal 
to YirgiL" Unluckily; a sorry translation of the 
Mantuan bard by an Oxford doctor (Dr. Trapp) at 
that time cumbered the bookseller's shelves. The 
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exaggerated praise provoked the destructive epi- 
gram — 

'* Equal to Virgil ! — 'tis, perhaps ; — 
But then, by Jove — 'tis Dr. Trapp's !" 

Indeed, 

*' Praise uiideserv*d is Satire in disguise." 

Dubois's critique favourably predicated of my tale that 
it was " written by a gentleman of observation, wit, 
and learning ;" but it unhappily went on to observe — 
"in this stream of literature, a Triton among the 
minnows." " Think of that !" exclaimed certain critics, 
who did not easily recognise an unfamiliar quotation 
from Shakspeare, " not a perch, or a pike, but actually 
a Triton ! What a splash !" — My little bark certainly 
did not fare the better with the wags, for sailing in 
company with the Triton. "But the story, Mr. 
Templar, we ask for that,^^ I obey implicitly. It was 
in shape and form an autobiography ; its morale, a 
vivid exposition of the defects in national education, 
drawn from a tolerably correct picture of interior life. 
It runs thus : — 

A TALE OF YOUTH. 

CHAPTER I. 

My history will tend to illustrate the observation of 
the Marchioness de Lambert that " most men spend 
the first part of life to render the remainder miserable." 
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Such recitals cannot fail of being productive of benefit 
to others ;— -of repressing the confidence of the sanguine 
—of awakening the circumspection of the heedless. 
For myself, I may, perhaps, be able to prove that my 
chief, if not my only fault, has been mere facility of 
disposition. 

I shall not dwell on the achievements of my 
ancestors. My grandfather has ofben assured me that 
they were many and memorable; but with me, as with 
very many others, they only served to inflate my pride, 
without exciting my emulation. Of persons I shall 
notice those only whom I can myself remember. And 
first, I must speak of my grand&ther ; it is profoimd : 
for Aristotle said it, "first of the first." Indeed, I 
should inexpiably offend his haughty spirit, were I to 
pass unnoticed so august a personage, and one enter- 
taining so high a sense of his own importance. Such 
was his portentous gravity, his stateliness and stiff- 
ness. Nevertheless, he was a man of high honour and 
strict integrity ; and there is reason to believe that 
even his pompousness and severity of manner were 
rather assumed than natural. 

FuU of fondly pride, my grandfother entertained a 
very natural wish that the dignity of his house should 
be suitably supported. But, unfortunately, his rental 
was shorter than his pedigree. The few and bashful 
items of the one bore no proportion to the straggling 
ramifications of the other. 

'* A well-built gentleman; — but poorly thatch'd.'' 

Beaumont and Fletohsb. 
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He knew that it is appearances which exact the defe- 
rence of mankind; yet his income was too contracted 
for that display of splendour which his rank seemed to 
require, and his munificence of spirit prompted. He 
now made this discovery, and it hurt, — and, what was 
very foolish, humiliated him. 

It chanced, however, that he had read or reflected, 
that respect is ofben paid in proportion as ib is claimed. 
He had only to avoid condescension — ^to assume an air 
of command and a tone of superiority — and he would 
inspire a veneration, profound and stupid, in an exact 
ratio to his reserve and loftiness. 

My grand&ther adopted this plan ; but when he did 
80, he probably was not aware that, in our extreme 
anxiety to avoid contempt or ridicule, we not unfire- 
quently incur it. His ludicrous gravity had no other 
effect than to provoke the censorious to say that the 
ass was the symbol of mystery.* "-i^mr^ part<U 
mt/steria" 

Having thus briefly explained the causes and conse- 
quences of my grandfather's hcmteur, I shall proceed to 
relate his history. A philosopher would have exulted 
in his total exemption from the multifarious cares 
annexed to a superfluity of wealth. To my grand- 
jfother, his situation appeared under a rathei different 
aspect. He saw with concern uhe manifest and indi»- 



* The arcane symbol of the Eleusinian mysteries, and thence 
pertinent! V applied to solemn fops : *' Your grayest bird is an 
owl, and yom* gravest beast is an taa^—Eehecirsal, 
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pensable necessity of rigorous retrenchment. Like 
the degenerate patricians of degraded Eome, he must 
live " ambUiosd prosperitcUe*^ — in splendour and want. 
To a privation of the comforts of life he could be con- 
tent to 8ubmi!} ; but the retinue and the coach, the 
outward display of superiority which procured him the 
obsequious attentions of the frivolous and the ^ay, — 
these he could not be expected to relinquish; to require 
it was imreasonable md an insult. 

There are some convictions which, be we as perti- 
nacious as we may, there is no resisting. After calling 
in ineffectually the aid of thrift and prudence, my 
grandfather listened with unusual complacency to pro- 
posals for a wealthy matrimonial alliance. To be sure, 
his reason revolted Jfrom the idea of a mercenary mar- 
riage : but the alternative was presented of an opulent 
alliance, or inevitable and instant ruin. The imperious 
necessity of the case, — the importunity of certain 
'^monsters hated by gods and men," gave a prompti- 
tude to his decision; or, perhaps, a moody resolution 
was the offspring of despair and wounded pride. 

United to a woman of birth and fortune, my &ther 
and one daughter were the &xdts of his marriage. My 
grand^Etther — and it shows him possessed of judgment 
— determined to afford his son the resource of a pro- 
fession. He knew that, while it secured his inde- 
pendence, it would extend hi6 /iews and Introspection 
of mankind. Wiuh a judicious preference he fixed 
upon the law. 

My father, — holding the same opinions as Dr. Prim- 
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rose, — at the age of tliree-and-twenty led blusliiiig to 
the altar a lovely and accomplished woman, whom he 
had long tenderly loved, and from whom he had 
received nneqiiivocal proofe of a reciprocity of senti- 
ment. Shortly after this event, my grandfather paid 
the debt of nature. Disappointed and disgosted with 
the world, he had become confirmed in morose and 
melancholy habits. His wife had long before sunk 
under the weight of disappointment. Kot that my 
grandfather had ever been unkind to her, or even 
deficient in attentions and respect. But she looked to 
him in vain for that entire sympathy, — for those little, 
frequent, careless manifestations of tender interest, 
which constitute the truly heavenly bliss of a refined 
attachment. 

On the other hand, my father, of warm and generous 
and social feelings, loved his wife only on this side (if 
on this side) idolatry. He had consecrated to her 
every sentiment and emotion of his heart. She had 
already made him three acceptable presents, — the 
sweetest pledges of exclusive love, — when she met 
with an accident which occasioned her death. The 
loss which himself and his children had sustained ap- 
peared irreparable. Within his paternal mansion — 
the solitude of this retired and ivy-clad abode — the 
gloom of the contiguous forest — ^the silence and shade 
were all so much in imison with the saddened state 
of his feelings, that he formed an instant, an irrevo- 
cable determination, abandoning his profession, to 
quit the- spot no more. 



^ 
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I have brought the reader to the period at which 
my own history properly commences. It is from the 
date of our fixture at this old and venerated mansion 
in the extremity of a romantic village, that events 
begin to be registered in the volimie of my brain. 
Here it is that I first remember my father disconsolate 
and almost distracted. 

Grief is — or should be — sacred. My fiither was 
suffered to indulge his sorrow without observation or 
restraint. Like Aspasia, in the * Maid's Tragedy,' 
" The unfrequented woods were his delight ;" within 
their recesses he had found a favourite retreat. It 
was a sequestered knoll, swelling above the gradual 
ascent of the hill, and gloomy from the shade of 
classical and branching elms. Here he erected a 
monumental urn, with a concise and pathetic inscrip- 
tion. This spot he for years visited constantly and 
alone, at twilight, and often lingered late, observing 
the stars twinkle through the foliage, or listening to 
the wind, as with a sudden swell it swept the tops of 
the trees, or died along the vista. 

It, however, seems probable — and I cannot but sug- 
gest it, that the indulgence of a solitary grief was not 
so much the selfish object of my father's retirement, as 
the discharge of those duties from which no worldly 
avocations could exonerate him, and which were now 
increased in number and extent by the loss of his com- 
panion and adviser — ^his friend and wife. At all 
events, whether originally entertaining such intention, 
or engaging in it afterwards because he had a mind 
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that could not merely vegetate, my &tlier determined 
to devote much of his time to the formation of his 
children's minds. His competency to this undertaking 
-will be disclosed in the sequel : at present, it only 
seems necessary to observe that he possessed talent and 
temper ; — ^had read and reflected ; — and was a man of 
good morals and good breeding. In the progress of 
my aarrative, the reader may probably distinguish in 
him a few eccentricities of habit and opinion. Of 
these adventitious shades I shall only speak inciden- 
tally as they occur. Truth requires as much, and 
decency forbids more. Where the heaviest gloom sub- 
sequently settled, all was at that time luminous. 

On the subject of education and the comparative ex- 
cellence of public schools, my father's notions were 
strangely heterodox. He was aware that ease and 
confidence and manly resolution are best acquired by 
children mixing early with others of the same age. 
He believed that more real knowledge is acquired in 
the refectory than in the school-room j that more 
ardour is given to research by one contradiction from 
a youth of the same or an inferior form, than by fifty 
exhortations of the tutor. !Nor had it escaped him 
that merit is among the boys themselves, at every 
stage in their progress through the school, traversed 
and obstructed, and subjected to scrutiny and discus- 
sion ; and ingenuity applauded, in a manner that ani- 
mates its possessor to a constant stretch and exercise of 
talent to maintain his superiority. All this he had 
considered ; but his mind was under a wayward 
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influence. He was more than duly apprehensive for 
their morals. Anxious and embarrassed, he determined 
to consult his friends, several of them men of letters. 

I shall here, before I proceed with my story, give a 
cursory sketch of the characters that visited Camden 
House, and a brief abstract of their opinions. En 
pa88cmty I must observe that the result of this visit 
confirmed my ^ther in an illiberal habit of depreciating 
the very studies which he himself had cultivated with 
success. 

Of my father's privy council, the ^rst, facile princepa, 
was a gentleman of singular acquirements. Dr. Dogma. 
He was a man of erudition rather than science, and 
extremely deficient in address ; an eccentric inquirer, 
he had displayed in his commentaries more familiarity 
with synonymes than of that critical acumen founded 
on taste. But, though " a word-catcher, that lives on 
syllables," there were yet other traits in his character 
deserving notice. As his understanding had been 
always rather strong than sound, he had been a dupe 
to appearances. Abused credulity gave birth in its 
turn to distrust. From a Mamurra in his interpre- 
tation of motives, he became a Pyrrho : his great 
defect was suspicion. In ordinary life he was a very 
tyro. The book of nature is open to all men ; but he 
had never perused a page of it ; he had only turned 
over the errata column, and supplied himself with 
materials of censure. These he applied indiscri- 
minately. 

The next, Mr. Crabtree Concrete, was remarkable 

F 
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chiefly for the tmyaried contrast which his person and 
opinions afforded to those of Dr. Dogma. 

Sir Matthew Zinc was an adept in natural philo- 
sophy, and had made several notable discoveries in 
that useful and important branch of science. As a 
man, Sir Matthew was cheerful and benevolent ; as a 
philosopher, candid and unassuming. If it was sus- 
pected that his knowledge was superficial, yet he never 
was accused of the pertinacity that marks the sciolist. 
Beyond most men, he could apply his knowledge of the 
categories to the science of life. Few persons knew so 
well wh&n and where to talk and act. Among 
Oxonians, he discoursed profoundly on logarithms and 
fluxions ; while Cantabs listened in silence and surprise 
to the praises of the " dictwm de oinni et miUoJ^ If 
anything remains to be noticed, it is that a placable 
foe, and a warm, rather than constant friend, he, how- 
ever, would often inflict pain, and sometimes give 
offence for the very Mvolous ostentation of uttering a 
mdt, or seeming to disclose new shades of character ; 
yet in general the versatility of his talents and the con- 
viviality of his disposition were considered as compen- 
sating for the sarcasm of his sneer. 

With my father the reader is already acquainted, 
and I have now only to introduce to him the curate of 
the parish, a gentleman of what Bacon calls " a dextrous 
morigeration." As respectable from his profession and 
reputed attainments, he had received a card upon this 
occasion. 

The Rev. Moses Mortify abounded with the water- 
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gruel of humility. Meek he was, and unassuming as 
the lowly dandelion, that is trodden under foot, . His 
lank hair hung in parallel lines over his woful coun- 
tenance, and his eye of lead now wooed the ground, and 
was now, the white only being left discernible, uplifted 
beyond the first heaven of the Gnostics. 

His manner of expounding the Scriptures, which he 
had attentively collated, first conciliated my father ; 
who, being himself inclined to fenaticism, was easily 
duped by the specious villany that was disguised under 
a pious demeanour. Of Moses, " demurest of the tabby 
kind," it may suffice to say that he was crafty with- 
out wisdom, and sanctified without devotion; that, 
studious to conceal the depravity of his heart, precise 
and Pharisaical, he was not content with entertaining a 
deep and due sense of human corruption, but while he 
dwelt endlessly on our hereditary stain, and the imper- 
fection of our nature, he was too apt to qualify the 
doctrine of atonement ; — dilated largely on Paradise 
Lost, but treated scantily of Paradise Eegained ! 

This frequent mention of the transgression of our 
first parents and its dreadful consequences, had, it may 
be observed, a prodigious effect on the minds of the 
inhabitants of the village. After a spicy discourse of 
this nature, they sold all their apples the next market- 
day, and, tippling with the profits, mobbed the land- 
lady of the Adam and Eve, and burnt her sign. In 
their despair, they had probably committed other 
grievous excesses, had they not as they went along, 
roaring already with the apprehension of eternal 

F 2 
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torments, fortunately encountered an "evangelical 
weaver." To him they communicated their distress, 
and he, ** being on the ministry," addressed them " unto 
edification." He " brought them new and glad tidings 
— ^what they were unaccustomed to hear — gospel 
truths j but first they must feel an inward touch !" 
He proceeded, and every one was soon taught to believe 
that he felt the influence of the Spirit working within 
him. From this time, the chosen instrument repeated 
his visits at intervals, and confirmed their " election." 

The operations of grace were soon manifested — in 
mere fiiith leffc alone,* — ^in a growing indifference to 
all moral obligations, with an infatuated and perfect 
security as to their safety in a future state. As is the 
case with all zealots, a great solicitude to make con- 
verts at first generally prevailed. Ploughmen became 
" gospel preachers," and cobblers, as they termed it, 
" itinerated,^^ But the flame of devotional frenzy onice 
kindled in illiterate minds, who shall quench it? — 
where may it not extend ? They were soon brought to 
utter fantastic and frightful sounds, and call it, with 
some truth, " the gift of unknown tongues," — and at 
last, and worst of all, to entertain the presumptuous 
notion that they exclusively possessed "assurance of 
salvation," — while Mr. Mortify rolled over empty 
pews and a deaf parish clerk, the thunders of his elo- 
quence and his emphatic denunciations of the vengeance 
to come. Alas for pure religion between the two ! 



In merd et sold fide. 
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CHAPTER II. 

" GrodVfm est, quodpatrice civem," &c. 

" Thy grateful land shall say, 'tis nobly done. 
If thou bring' st up to public use thy son. 
Fit for the various tasks allotted men : 
A warlike chief — ^a prudent citizen." 

Hodgson's Jvmnal, 

A PRESSING invitation to spend the day, with an inti- 
mation that their early attendance was desirable, had 
aooordingly been sent to the gentlemen I have described. 
From the collision of fervid minds might be produced 
a dear and steady light. As they had not the stoic 
pride of Apollonius,* they accepted it without a 
moment's hesitation. They expected a "feast of 
reason," by which they meant controversy, hot, hissing 
hot, — of a "flow of soul" {videlicet, good claret— effect 
for cause) they were pretty sure. With the occasion, 
however, they were unacquainted j as my father was 
aware that if time were given for a reference to book- 
indexes, he should hear more of Lacedsemon than of 
Eton, and of Pythagoras than Dr. Busby; and be 



* The tutor to M. Aurelius Antoninus. The dominie went, on 
invitation, from Chalcis to Borne; but when sent for to the 
Palace, refused to budge, observing with ** surly grace," that the 
pupil should go to the master. 
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pestered with effects traced through history to denuded 
posteriors, from Cadmus of Miletus down to Cat (or 
Tom) Macaulay. 

Dr. Dogma first arrived, mounted on a very Eozi- 
nante, and his buzzy white wig, on which the frost had 
laid its rimy hand, glistening in the languid sunbeam. 
The claret hue had deserted his variegated cheek ; his 
beard, though smugly shaven, was hoar and icy j and 
his nose, deeply purpled, vied in richness of colouring 
with his round and rubicund chin. 

It was some time before Mr. Concrete made his 
appearance, " shivering to the breeze." The windows 
of the time-worn vehicle, which he had hired at a small 
market-town, were shut as close as circumstances 
would admit; but many were the crannies which 
covertly admitted the air, to his inexpressible annoy- 
ance. The intrusion of this unwelcome guest broke 
the concatenation of his ideas. Wrapping, however, a 
coarse blue surtout roimd his body, and binding a 
flame-coloured handkerchief over his lantern- jaws, 
while a flannel night-cap, sleek with many-shining 
grease, shaded the upper part of his countenance^ 
Crabtree Concrete resumed his lucubrations. 

While our philosopher was absorbed in metaphysical 
speculations, his driver, who was fleshing his maiden 
whip with admirable dexterity, brutally struck the 
galled withers of one of his jades, which had made a 
false step. This animal was well-bred, and in his 
better days had figured upon the turf; his spirit, 
though broken, was not extinct, and he showed him- 
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self capable of a last and generous effort. Violent as 
was the struggle between the enraged driver and the 
re&actory animal, and imminent as was his personal 
danger, it recalled not the vagrant attention of Crab- 
tree Concrete. He was at that period occupied in 
constructing a new theory of the operations of the 
human mmd. Infuriated by pain, the horse made a 
desperate plunge, and, succeeding in extricating him- 
self from the rope-tied traces, galloped off at full 
speed* 

Terrified almost to madness, the lad applied to the 
gentleman in the carriage for instruction and advica 
Receiving no answer, the postHlion raised his voice and 
repeated his inquiries ; still the stranger disregarded 
his solicitations. The fellow, who at first only sup- 
posed hiTTi deaf, finding that his vociferations, which 
deafiiess itself must have heard, were yet unheeded, 
conjectured that he must certainly be dead or in a 
trance. Full of this thought, the driver raised his arm 
and suffered it to Ml again to its position. The 
manner in which it fell would have confirmed him in 
his opinion, had he not observed at the time his little 
grey eyes were open, and fixed steadfastly upon the 
ground, and heard him repeat in a low murmur, " Ideas, 
then, acquired neither by sensation nor reflection." The 
fellow upon this banged the door of the chaise with a 
volley of oaths, and taking the other horse from the 
chaise, set off in pursuit of the animal which had 
escaped. 

Near an hour had now elapsed, when Crabtree, for 
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the first time, raised Ids head, and remembered who he 
was, and whither he was going. No wt^rds can portray 
his astonishment at finding himself alone and sta- 
tionary in a dreary and unfrequented road. Fortu- 
nately, a carriage soon made its appearance, and in it 
he recognised with infinite joy Sir Matthew Zinc. As 
soon as the inquisitive knight discovered his metar 
physical friend in this disastrous situation, " his lungs 
began to crow like chanticleer," and it was not till he 
had indulged his disposition for merriment at another's 
expense, that he accommodated him with a seat by his 
side, rightly conjecturing that they were bound to the 
same port. 

Of such heterogeneous materials was my father's 
cabinet composed. As soon as the company was 
assembled, my father sent for the children. My 
brother and sister, who were with their dolls in the 
nursery, were instantly produced ; but I was not to 
be found. In my eleventh year, tall of my age, slender 
and active, T seldom sojourned within doors, and had 
now wandered, spinning a cockchafer, to the bottom 
of the hill. I had, indeed, received an injunction not 
to stir from home, but that was for the present for- 
gotten ; for, as my father did not always remember 
his own mandates, it is nothing surprising that, how- 
ever peremptory, they should be sometimes unheeded, 
or that once violated with impunity, they should be 
again infringed. Observing a villager pass with a dog, 
I inquired whither he was going. Learning in reply 
that there was to be a bull-baiting at the wake of a 
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neighbouring village^ I could not resist my inclination 
to accompany VfaL 

As I was not forthcoming (I collected my information 
subsequently in conversation with the parties), my 
fiskther, as if incidentally, entered upon the subject of 
education. "He would take this opportunity of 
hearing and contrasting the opinions of men of com- 
prehensive aud eulightened minds : he would bring 
system into contact with system, till the inequalities of 
each should be polished by attrition." Here his mind 
took its bias, and he generalized away unconsciously, 
but as nothing is more vapid than disquisitions of this 
kind to all except those engaged in them, I shall con- 
dense, as much as possible, what fell from every 
speaker. "Left to themselves," he said, "all men 
would be similar, but when education arrested the 
progress of the mind, adventitious circumstances often 
determined the colour of character." 

Here he was interrupted by the Rev. Mr. Mortify, 
who, " with due deference, begged leave respectfully to 
suggest that the tendency of these preliminary remarks 
seemed to be evil, as militating against an article of the 
devout man's creed — that the hand'of God was daily 
manifest in aU the occurrences of life." My &,ther 
placidly smiled ; Dr. Dogma superciliously frowned ; 
Crabtree Concrete looked surprised and angry; and 
Sir Matthew, fixing his piercing eyes upon the down- 
looking parson, seemed to scrutinize his shrinking 
soul 1 My father resxmied : " that his sons might be 
more lea/med if sent to a public school than if educated 
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at home, be entertamed but little doubt ; but he did 
not wish them to practise tyranny, as monitors, or to 
leam servility, as fegs. When a rich man saked 
Aristippus what sum he would require for the educa- 
tion of the querist's son, *Six hundred drachmas,' 
said he. 'Great Bacchus!' replied the other, 'I 
might purchase a slave for that money.' *You are 
right,' said the philosopher; 'buy a slave, and then 
you will have two,^ 

"If," my father proceeded, "he should send his 
children to a public school, where they would not only 
see vice practised with impunity, but admired as a 
demonstration of spirit, with their religious habits 
unconfirmed, and their moral characters undecided, he 
trembled lest they should lose that abhorrence of vice, 
with which he had, not unsuccessfully, laboured to 
impress them." 

My fiither paused ; he wanted breath or fluency, or 
perhaps a conviction of the truth of what he asserted. 
Mr. Mortify "concurred in thinking that boys at 
public schools had too much liberty, and in general 
too much money." Dr. Dogma made a dry remark, 
from which Mr. •Concrete was " prepared to dissent." 
Sir Matthew rose, with an archness of look that could 
not be mistaken, but his inclination to quiz was too 
conspicuous, and as he had no premeditated witticism 
apposite to such a subject, he hem'd, bowed, and sat 
down again. 

Bather more displeased at these interruptions than 
he wished them to suppose, my fiither thanked them 
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for elucidating the subject by these incidental and 
pertinent remarks. At the same time, he requested 
them to give it a dispassionate consideration, and to 
deliver their respective sentiments with freedom. 

Sir Matthew, with a ready rush of nimble nonsense, 
whisked over the subject and left it almost untouched. 
His view was, indeed, sufficiently comprehensive, but 
far enough from being complete, though he recapitu- 
lated all the arguments on both sides of the question. 

Dr. Dogma declared for public education. He 
thought it the soil best calculated to produce the 
masculine virtues; nor did he think emulation an 
empty name. He instanced the timidity and reserve 
which generally marks the retired scholar, as a striking 
proof of the inefficiency of private tuition to form the 
manly character. " You do not," said he, " wish boys 
to be early taught to know the world, lest they should 
imbibe a taste for its corrupt delights. And you are 
right, for as our adolescence is tardy, the development 
to us of the criminal pursuits and inclinations of men, 
should be correspondently slow and circumspect. But 
would you keep them at a distance from the world to 
expose them in the end defenceless to its allurements 1 
Wiser was it to let them, as they passed through a 
public school, acquire gradually and seasonably some 
knowledge of the constitution of things, and learn some- 
what of the science of life, before they entered on self* 
government. He conjured my father to beware alike 
of the visionary and the hypocritical; — ^not to sacrifice 
the solid advantages of public education, the sacred 
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duty he owed his children, to frivolous scruples of his 
own, or wary designs of others." 

My father, previous to their arrival, had resolved to 
follow the suggestions of his own reason. Yet, to do 
him justice, so fer was he from anticipating any diffe- 
rence of opinion, that he was actually prepared to 
receive their compliments on his discernment with 
modest grace. He listened, therefore, with profoiind 
attention; but when he perceived the turn the dis- 
cussion had taken, nothing could exceed his disappoint- 
ment. He turned his dejected countenance to Mr. 
Concrete, to whom the appeal was not in vain. 
Whether it was from compassion for my father, or, 
what is more probable, from the fretful spirit of con- 
tradiction inherent in the genus irritabile of the learned, 
Mr. Concrete combated the opinions of Dr. Dogma 
with much cogency of argument and great vehemence 
of tone and gesticulation. The Doctor at first regarded 
his little antagonist with a smile of inejO^ble contempt j 
but as the invectives grew more virulent and personal, 
he became more sore and angry. From schools and 
scholars, the wordy combatants made an easy tran- 
sition to the merits and demerits of the Ancients ; and 
while my father intimated in vain that such subjects 
were only at the best collateral — ^if not quite extraneous, 
— in order to restrain the courteous appellation and 
redundant epithet, he was compelled to listen, as 
Moderator, and to allow appeals to be addressed per- 
sonally to him, invito, — " Mr. Concrete, to you it is 
superfluous to talk : I differ from you, toto ccdo, I 
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address Mr. Camden. I am willing to admit that I 
am, as you say, an enthusiastic admirer of the arts and 
achievements of antiquity — a contenmer of modem 
eha/rla/tcmerie,^^ — " Nor do I deny that I contemplate 
with peculiar delight the progressive improvement of 
man through so many generations — it is well known to 
Mr. Camden." 

" What I absolutely assert, and without fear of con- 
tradiction from you, Mr. Camden, is, that the Ancients 
— ^those nations of whose exploits and refinement we 
possess, not traditions, but memorials and documents 
— ^had actually reached a very advanced stage of civi- 
lization and improvement, from which we have retro- 
graded in particulars !" 

" And my opinion of these worthies, Mr. Camden, is 
imreservedly that, amid the exercise of reason and the 
embellishments of art, they retained, man to man, the 
ferocity and selfishness of savage nature." 

" An instance, Mr. Concrete— T defy you to produce 
an instance. This is an ontologist's dream of what is 
actually passing in the world. Such men, lost in the 
vague pTirsuit of what is nugatory, though to them of 
ideal importance, cannot view things as they are, and 
know not what are the arts that humanize mankind. 
An instance, sir! — and I bar the Lacedsemonians. 
They are always ready stripped for every half-taught 
disputant. No black broth, sir 1 You are yourself, if 
I mistake not, habituated to a simple regimen ; dis- 
tinguished by a rigorous abstinence from all secular 
indulgences." 
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" There, Dr. Dogma, you are secure from retaliation ; 
but I may refute, where I must not retort. You ask 
a case : I will put you down with several. The state 
of manners in Greece, — ^the most consummate in art, 
the most finished in refinement of all the states of 
antiquity, — may be inferred from a curious and 
authentic circumstance. I speak not now, remark, 
Mr. Camden and Sir Matthew, of the age of heroism, 
but of what succeeds to it — the age of refinement ; of 
a period subsequent to the administration of Pericles, 
which introduced into Greece all its arts and elegance. 
Aratus, the chief of the Achaean League, spitting 
against the wall when his physician was in company, 
the latter observed that the saliva was mixed with 
blood. " Such," said Aratus, " are the fruits of a con- 
nexion with princes." Dr. Dogma knows where to 
find it — ^in Polybius. An anecdote of Diogenes, too, 
may be cited in support of my position. Being one 
day conducted by the owner of a large and elegant 
mansion through a magnificent suite of apartments, 
superbly famished, the sage — or savage — suddenly 
turned and spat in the face of his host and conductor. 
When interrogated as to his motive for this wanton 
act of rudeness and insult, he replied, ' It was the ordy 
dirty place I could see/'" 

** And you are driven to the tub of Diogenes for an 
example ! But you are right ; it would never do for 
your argument to refer to imperishable works of genius 
— to incomparable remains of sculpture or architecture 
— ^to the purest models of taste and elegance !" — 
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Here dinner was announced, how much to the relief 
of my father may be conceived, but can never ade- 
quately be expressed. 

An hiatus of some pages in my father's scapula, — a 
fraction in an arithmetical table, — and the loss of a 
branch from the candlestick which adorned the reading- 
desk and cheered the midnight labours of the student^ 
were reported in the neighbourhood and asserted in the 
veracious local press, to have long after borne testimony 
to the prowess of the combatants. But this was rural 
defamation. I am assured on the best authority, 
(agreeing with all the probabilities of the case,) that the 
learned Thebans drank each others "very good 
healths" repeatedly and deeply, and not without some 
" hob-nobbing," — in sherry, madeira, hock, champagne, 
port, and claret; and left my father with a positive 
assurance that they should be happy to renew the dis« 
cussion, whenever he thought fit to summon them 
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CHAPTER III. 

It is only repeated strokes of calamity that can subdue 
the elasticity of the human mind. In youth, while 
it retains its spring and tone, unimpaired by woe or 
watchfulness, the impressions of grief, though finely 
taken, are evanescent. My father was not so fer ad- 
vanced in life, but that he experienced in some degree 
the propriety of this observation. He had early con- 
tracted a contemplative habit, and the abstraction of 
his mind cast somewhat of a gloom over his appearance. 
This was considerably heightened by his recent auc- 
tions. To seclusion he continued wedded ; insomuch 
that, with the exception of Mr. Mortify, he rarely saw 
any one but his own family. Infected by him, he was 
become a dllenttanti in divinity, and engaged in trans- 
lating TertulUan. So much for his literary pursuits : 
I come now to domestic affairs. 

As my father was yet greatly on this side the grand 
climacteric, and not very conversant with the regu- 
lations of domestic economy, he engaged a rath«r young 
lady to superintend his household and instruct us in 
the rudiments of polite literature and modem lan- 
guages. But whatever capacity or attainments I may 
have ascribed to him, had he possessed any intuitive 
sense of propriety, must he not have been more circum- 
spect in his choice of a governess? 
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Mdlle. Lamoignon was the natural daughter of a 
titled debauchee by a native of France. Her promise 
of future and transcendent loveliness so delighted the 
veteran gallant, on one of his occasional visits, as to 
induce him to take her, while yet young, under his 
own immediate direction. Having proyided lus darling 
Julia, as he would sometimes call her, with masters of 
every description, his lordship beheld her rapid im- 
provement with wonder and delight. She had early 
evinced uncommon acuteness and aptitude to learn. 
Nor was her shrewdness more extraordinary than the 
versatility of her talent. From her mother she had 
imbibed nothing but that low cunning which, to 
persons of mean intellect, supplies the place of sense 
and information. That profligate and unthinking 
woman had placed her at an obscure boarding-school, 
in the vicinity of the metropolis ; and it was during 
one of the half-yearly vacations that she attracted the 
notice of Lord * * *. At this seminary she was first 
initiated into the mysteries of gallantry, and was con- 
sidered when she lefb it, for so green a girl, a wonderful 
proficient. The gross sensuality of the mother was no 
longer sufiered to contaminate her mind. Innocence 
may appear, in the loveliness of symmetry, "when 
unadorned, adorned the most;" but vice does indeed 
require all the false polish of refinement, every arti- 
ficial gi'ace and laboured ornament, to hide its un- 
sightly disproportions. 

Mrs. Sylvester, with whom Julia was now placed, 
was a woman who, though not yet thirty, had seen th( 

a 
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world, abroad and at home, and worn off much of that 
tenacious reserve, so frequent in my fair countrywomen. 
But the interest of unaffected modesty — ^the softness 
of look and manner which diffiises a secret and irre- 
sistible charm over everything they say and do — ^these 
too were fled with the dignity of virtue ; and a lofby 
air of command, tempered with something of affability, 
inadequately supplied their place. Mrs. Sylvester, 
however, was no ordinary person ; and produced at all 
times, no common sensation. Every look had expres- 
sion — every expression, majesty. With men of sense 
and spirit she was irresistible, from the atticism of 
her manners and the terseness of her conversation. 
She looked and spoke roses ! Her manners, and still 
more, her confidence, delighted Julia; for Mrs. 
Sylvester had discernment, to discover the qualiflcar 
tions of Julia Lamoignon, and address, to exercise them 
to purposes of her own. 

Under such a tutoress the character of Julia was 
matured. Her talents were not suffered to lie dormant, 
and, though when she first entered the house, she had 
yet much to learn, she quitted it a perfect adept in 
dissimulation and intrigue. 

Five or six years had now glided away, and Julia 
Lamoignon, possessing every personal attraction and 
ornamental accomplishment, counted over her still in- 
creasing list of constant admirers, not one of whom 
she believed disinterested and sincere. But she was 
now to experience a bitter reverse of fortune, and the 
gaudy insects — " flies of estate and sunshine " — that 
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fluttered about her prosperity, as soon as a cloud 
appeared, were dispersed, and vanished in an instant. 
The old lord fell down in an apoplectic fit, and 
presently expired. 

Julia was inconsolable : but, when she found that 
the lord had not made any provision for her, her grief 
instantaneously subsided, and she rallied all the enercdes 
of her nature to support a change with firmnL 
Mrs. Sylvester, in whose character generosity was a 
prominent feature, had appropriated exclusively to her 
use, two sums of £400 each, which she had received 
after a settlement of all accounts, from Lord * * *. 
But, as the interest of these, was insufficient for her 
genteel support, that considerate and friendly woman 
procured her an advantageous situation. On the death 
of the old lady with whom she lived in the capacity of 
a companion (and in lieu of an expected legacy to a 
considerable amount, received a calash, four embroidered 
petticoats, and a chintz dressing-gown, the wages of 
offices of supererogation, obsequiously undertaken), the 
executors, perplexed what to do with her, warmly 
recommended her to my father. 

I shall pass lightly, "with sole unwet," over our 
progress in the elementary parts of learning, our pur* 
suits and amusements, our differences and reconcilia- 
tions. The petty incidents of a school will not un- 
frequently furnish a clue to the development of 
character; but little can be gleaned from a journal of 
days, weeks, or months consumed at home in applica- 
tion to books, and diversified by none of the varieties 

o 2 
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of life. Our recreations were such as the village 
afforded : quoits, skittles, and occasionally cricket and 
football ; and they gave strength and activity to the 
body, and cheerfulness and a tone of vigour to the 
mind. Our vices were the vices of children : wilful- 
ness, anger, obstinacy, and a strong natural propensity, 
fortunately not uncurbed, to lying and thieving. 

Till I attained the age of fourteen, nothing material 
occurred which greatly affected myself, or would 
strongly interest the reader. 

Miss Lamoignon, to the superficial observation of 
our neighbours, appeared not only to have, in the first 
instance, adequately discharged the important duties 
of her station, but to now supply to us, in great 
measure, the loss of our dear, regretted mother. 
Narrow, erroneous conception! as like to thee, thou 
tneek and pious spirit, as I to Hercules ! If to indulge 
us in every wayward wish, — ^if to subject not only the 
brute creation, but the indignant domestics, to our 
caprice and insolence, — if this be the rational part of 
the maternal character, we certainly did not feel the 
loss of our tender parent. But, if it be incumbent on 
every parent to instil into the minds of their children 
the principles of justice and humanity; to teach them 
they have much to excuse, to suffer, to forbear ; to 
" tell them they are men ;" if to early impress them 
with a conviction of the sublime truths of Christianity, 
which present the most simple and perfect rules for 
the regulation of their conduct through life ; — ^if these 
be obligations which thou sensibly feltest^ and woulds- 
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most scrupulously have discharged, then, unknown but 
venerated parent, was thy untimely loss, matter of 
deep, of lively, and unalterable regret ! 

It must be confessed that we were spoiled children. 
Pert and oflSicious in the garden and stable-yard ; in the 
salon, to which we were occasionally admitted, we were 
stupidly silent, awkward, and embarrassed. I know 
not whether this was owing in us to sullenness, or 
bashfulness, or a confused notion of respect to my 
father ; who, though affectionate in the extreme, pre- 
served an air of authority, frequently reproving our 
petulance of manner to inferiors ; and, once or twice, 
when detected in acts of wanton inhumanity, correcting 
us with wholesome severity. On such occasions. Miss 
Lamoignon was uniformly seen, endeavouring to miti- 
gate our merited chastisement ; and what was singular 
from a man of firmness, seldom without success. It 
did not escape us that he was partial to her company, 
and after any unpleasant affair of this kind, regarded 
her with increased complacency. Like other boys^ 
we were remarkably quick-sighted; but to the 
indistinct perception of something repugnant to our 
sense of right, we could not be expected to add the 
combination and research, requisite to the detection 
and defeat of her consiimmate artifice. 

After what I have said, the reader will not partici- 
pate in the surprise, though he may possibly sympa- 
thise with the disgust I felt, when one morning pre- 
sented to — my mother-in-law ! Miss Lamoignon my 
mother I — impossible ! To look up to her as the wife 
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of my father ! to see him — ^that dignified character — 
with a countenance which bespoke the reverend com- 
posure of a cherished but chastened grief — ^the solemn 
tranquillity of subdued affections — to see him personify- 
ing a bridegroom, — melting with tenderness, panting 
with expectation ! 

I leffc the room without uttering a word. But my 
heart was full almost to bursting. I darted into the 
forest, and hurried along, till my impetuosity was 
arrested by some tangled underwood, which, catching 
my foot, threw me down. The fall was nothing. I 
lay there and burst out in ejaculations, interrupted by 
frequent sobs and tears. I cannot now but wonder at 
my conduct on this occasion, and the more so, as it did 
not affect my brother and sister in a similar manner. 
While they sprang forward to meet the caresses of 
their new-made parent, my nature involuntarily shrunk 
from it. It was certainly from a presentiment of my 
future sufferings. It formed an era in my life, and I 
have dwelt upon it with earnestness. From that hour 
I date my acquaintance with sorrow ; it has continued 
uninterrupted, and is now about to be dissolved, but in 
the grave I 
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CHAPTEE lY. 

The marriage of my ^Either insensibly occasioned many 
alterations in our mode of life. My mother had found 
seclusion too unpleasant, when unavoidable, to protract 
it now. From her unbounded influence, too, over the 
mind of my father, she found little difficulty in per- 
suading him to enter again into the " varied bustle of 
resort." And his consent was the more ready, as, in 
promoting her wishes, he found his own felicity. 

The amiable propensities which Mrs. Camden was 
thought to have displayed when in another capacity, 
had conciliated the principal inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood. These, as soon as they understood their 
visits would be acceptable, hastened to congratulate 
them. Kothing, however, could equal the surprise of 
Mr. Mortify, at a treaty of marriage to which he had 
not been privy, but his very evident dissatisfe^tion. 
For some time he absented himself from the dining- 
room ; and what, under these circumstances, must have 
been somewhat afflicting, did not, a^ heretofore, receive 
a pressing invitation. When he at length called, my 
father, feeling that he had acted towards him with 
some duplicity, received him rather coldly, and with a 
manner much embarrassed. Mr. Mortify relieved his 
confusion by an aflecting narrative of the situation in 
which he had just left a sick famUy, for whom he soli- 
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cited pecuniaiy asedstance. As soon as my mother 
heard the name, she deprecated the encouragement of 
indolence. She had "desired of Molly Hawkins to 
have the eldest daughter for her own maid, but the 
surely advantageous offer was rejected, and the girl 
kept at home to do nothing.** My &,ther, with a bene- 
volent look, replied, " She nurses the decrepid old man, 
my love, and the eldest son, who is far gone in a con- 
sumption, which the infirmities of the mother render 
her unequal to. These are circumstances which I 
happen to know, bufc with which you, of course, were 
unacquainted.** My mother blushed, and was sileut. 

It happened that, one day, as I was engaged with 
my brother at " fives," a gentleman of the neighbour- 
hood tipped us a guinea to replace a cricket-bat which 
had been broken. We agreed to give over, and run to 
Dame Hawkins*s to find her son Jack, who was one of 
our bowlers. We had learnt firom the servants that 
sickness and other misfortunes had induced distress 
upon a famHy universally beloved, and determined to 
leave half the money there. When we lifted the latch 
and entered the house, we found the family in tears. 
Under the pressure of unavoidable and serious ex- 
penses, the experienced feither could not but anticipate 
want and misery at a period not very remote. He 
determined, therefore, to apply for a little indulgence 
in the exaction of his arrears for rent, and place the 
last hope of retrieving his circumstances on the pro- 
mising crops, the produce of his farm, in the current 
year, before he should be compelled to sell his stock. 
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Jack had accordingly been deputed to the Hall. He 
had brought back a peremptory refusal, and the agent, 
after threatening to distrain, had unfeelingly added 
that, for reasons best known to themselves, they could 
expect no fiavour. " Sartainly," said the old woman, 
" I didn't let madam ha' our Sally ; for it would ha' 
be'n the death o' Jemmy and his poor father ; and who 
could ha' heart to ax it ]" The old man wiped away 
an intrusive tear with the back of his hand, and with 
uplifted eyes mildly exclaimed : " God's wool be dona 
It wa'n't so in old times." Sally wept for a minute, 
and then applied herself with increased assiduity to 
prepare some porridge— a comforting meal for the 
invalids. 

We were deeply affected. Slipping the guinea into 
the girl's hand, I ran up home and rushed uncere- 
moniously into my father's study. Breathless as I was, 
and trembling with emotion, I related to him the 
whole occurrence without any reservation, and sea- 
soned with bitter reflections of my own. He heard me 
with attention, and seemed surprised. As he was 
about to reply, Mrs. Camden entered the room vio- 
lently agitated, and apostrophising me, in a declama- 
tory tone, accused me of artifice and collusion with 
Jack Hawkins. As I positively denied it, she rang the 
bell and commanded a fiivourite servant to repeat the 
opprobrious expressions made use of by Jack in the 
servants' hall. It appeared that, imputing his failure 
to her, he had certainly uttered a malediction upon her 
head, not indeed by name, but very intelligibly by 
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implication. But were his suspicions unfounded — ^had 
not the fJEonily met with cruel treatment 1 These were 
questions I would have asked, but that every attempt 
to speak, on the part of my Either or myself, rendered 
the lady more vociferous, and a frown from my father 
at last dismissed me, choking with rage and indig- 
nation. 
• A few days after, the youth died, and the rest of the 
&mily, in a cart with their few effects, left the parish, 
to settle at some distance, where one of the old man's 
brothers had been successful in life, and was disposed 
to render them effectual assistance. But the journey 
proved fatal to old Hawkins, who died upon the road. 
Perhaps it preyed upon his mind to quit the little 
faim on which his Either died, and where he had him- 
self lived respected above forty years 1 

Notwithstanding my father's disinclination to the 
subject, I openly expressed my concern at their de- 
parture. He blamed, but I am sure he pitied them. 
My mother, as usual, vented a philippic : and I was 
o Jy prevenLi from r;criminatio^ by my &ther sternly 
ordering me to my room. 

Not insensible to the charms of liberal and lively 
conversation, my feither would occasionally relieve our 
severer studies by tracing an idea to its source— 
familiarizing a remote allusion, or furnishing such an 
analysis of a chapter, as should awaken us to the 
beauties of luminous arrangement. This insensibly 
led us from the subject, sometimes into disquisitions of 
an entertaining and instructive nature, and sometimes 
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into the gaiety of easy chit-chat. These colloquial 
excursions my father now studiously aroided. He, 
indeed, seemed to withdraw his confidence from me, 
and never addressed me but to reproach me with a dis- 
position to thwart and irritate my mother, or to repre- 
sent my follies and excesses as enormities — ^the indi- 
cation of an evil turn of mind. I saw this with 
impatience, and more than once expostulated respect- 
fully, but with warmth. I evidently made an impres- 
sion ; but it produced no permanent effect, and was, 
indeed, I believe, perverted to my injury, as a proof of 
an intractable and froward spirit. 

Mr. Mortify's visits were now as frequent as ever, 
and he seemed to have ingratiated himself with my 
mother in the same degree as he was before established 
in my father's good opinion. To me his behaviour 
was kind in the extreme, and I was frequently 
indebted to his intercession for indulgence and for- 
giveness. This conduct on his part produced a corres- 
pondent disposition in me ; he won my grateful regard; 
I made him the depository of my boyish secrets,— of 
the pranks which I had played and the mischie& which 
I meditated. 

It must be confessed that,* " of unimproved courage 
hot and full," I was at this time somewhat hostile to 
subordination — ^the turbulent leader of all the soma" 
cidotte little rascals of the village, who hailed me " a 

* Here all the black-letter dogs were thrown out. For the 
true meaning of the expression, consult "The Diversions of 
Purley." 
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lad of life," an " imp of feme," and myself in a fair way 
of becoming a consummate blackguard. My father, 
while he sincerely believed that he was imbuing me 
with every " moral grace," was so wholly absorbed with 
the disputations of the churchmen, that, while I drank 
at the Fighting Cocks, he entered the lists with 
Manes ; and the same day witnessed his refutation of 
the Pelagians and my throwing Sam o' the Mill. 
These exploits at once gratified my ambition, and 
enlivened and enlarged it ; and I panted to signalise 
myself in enterprises of more " pith and moment." But 
I was now about to be arrested in my course. 

There was in the village a worthless vagabond who 
would, in ancient Egypt or Athens, have early incurred 
the animadversion of the magistracy as having no 
visible mode of subsistence. Whether, like Cleanthes, 
(when had up for a like cause in Greece,) it could have 
been shown that he honestly earned a scanty pittance 
by drawing water every night, or exerted his industry 
in a different way, was not known ; but was vehemently 
suspected. He was, however, about this time pre- 
vented from any longer exercising his talents with 
impunity. 

Snufl^ Dick, '' gatuHerU prcBnomme mdUes a/u/rictdce" 
(effeminate ears delight in titles), was in the village 
our " star of Arcady, or Tyrian C5ynosure." He formed 
matches, sat umpire, made foot-balls, cricket-balls, and 
ball-traps; wrestled, fought, and played at single- 
stick, without a competitor j loved fun, and was what 
they called a '''cute one." Such accomplishments, 
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who could resist ? I was fascinated with their pos- 
sessor ! 

Now Dick, it became unmistakably plain, was also 
a poacher ; and being one unlucky morning, watched 
to a copse and taken in the act of cairying off a hare 
caught in a gin, and unable to pay the penalty required 
by the statute, the magistrates thought this a good 
opportunity to get the country freed from so trouble- 
some a fellow. I heard this with unfeigned concern, 
and readily yielding to the importunity of his wife 
(whose address to my passions was as artful as any 
peroration of TuUy's), gave her my watch and the 
money I could raise upon my next quarter's allowance 
(for ready cash I, as usual, had none). " Your honour," 
said she, " I know, will help poor Dick, for you does a 
power of good. Bless your pretty face ! our town 
would all die for you. Only to think, they sometimes 
say, how freely he comes nodding along, and axing how 
'em all does. If it wa'n't for you, I know who'd live 
at that himked place there. How our Sukey will 
thank your honour I for folks says it isn't for nothink 
you comes to poor peoples' housen." 

This remark — ^the pruriency of village scandal — ^ 
brought the blood to my cheeks. It opened something 
new to me. Grand ! I grew an inch. Well, now I 
am a man ; but I wonder that T never found out 
before, what an advance I had made in life ! 

The three following days I went to Dick's house, 
but Sukey was not returned from her father ; and 
when she at length arrived, she brought word that he 
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had lost or squandered all the money in the House of 
Correction, and was likely, for the present, to remain 
<<in durance vile." As I returned, mnsing npon this 
circumstance^ and doubting whether my hero's qualities 
were, re verd, so much entitled to my admiration, I 
received a summons to my £Either's room. 

Fear and shame prevented my ready obedience. 
My steps had certainly been for some time past closely 
watched ; or how otherwise account for the knowledge 
of everything I said or did, however unimportant? 
This, though sometimes felt, because anything like 
restraint was new to me, was soon forgotten in play. 
But now, that there was something truly reprehensible 
in my conduct (no matter how surreptitiously the 
information had been acquired), how should I now 
meet my exasperated fJEither, whose severity I had 
denied to be merited or impartial, and my gentle, my 
indtilgent mother? 

My watch, too 1 a present from my father on the 

» 

day of his marriage ! Without hesitation I turned, 
ran down the hill, leapt over an infant rivulet which 
fed the lake, and crossing a iield found myself in the 
public road. " Where is your watch T he would ask, 
and how cotild I tell him ? "Where is your watch T 
Bepeating these words incessantly, I walked and ran 
some miles, till suddenly accosted by " My dear Fred, 
whither now T from my father's friend. Sir Matthew 
Zinc. 

" I don't know," said I. My strength and fortitude 
were exhausted, and, sitting down on a mile-stone, I 
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burst into tears. " My good fellow," said he, with a 
maimer how kind, how soothing I No, never shall I 
forget his engaging aspect at that moment, and the 
love, fche gratitude it inspired ! " I know how you are 
circumstanced, and feel for you. Your generous qua- 
lities are your own ; your errors imputable to others. 
Come, get into my chaise. Communicate to me just 
what you please ; and, if you have any misunderstand- 
ing with your father, depend on my good offices." I 
could not express what I felt, but I pressed his hand 
and bathed it with my tears. 

" Your father," said Sir Matthew, " would not send 
you to contract the vices of a gentleman at school; 
but kept you to learn the low habits of a stable-boy 
at home. I believe, indeed, with Seneca, * etia/m, sine 
Tnagistro vUia diacuntWy vice is learnt without a 
teacher. I disapprove, as I am not ignorant of your 
boyish excesses ; but condemn only those whose per- 
nicious indulgence, or proud neglect, occasion it. Not 
that your father is careless respecting his offspring, or 
that his tuition is perfunctory, but it is rather busy 
than minute. A man of more moderate understanding, 
would keep you more in his eye; would guide your 
feelings; temper your warmth; applaud your candour; 
and, by exacting ready submission with a gentle firm- 
ness of manner, prepare you for the subordinations of 
the world. Then, I take into account, that you did 
not know a mother's tender care. I always know in 
life, the man without a mother." 

The next morning, I related to him circumstantially. 
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the whole transaction, and acquainted him with the 
perceptible change in my father's behaviour, since his 
marriage. He heard me with indulgence, and, about 
dinner time, sent off a voluminous packet, as I sup- 
posed, to my father. 

Politeness requires that I should speak of Lady 
Zinc, though little indebted to her kindness or atten- 
tion. She was, of a perverse sex — ^the most perverse. 
She accepted Sir Matthew, not because she preferred 
him to any other man of her acquaintance, but because 
the alliance was constantly and earnestly deprecated 
by all her friends and kindred. When they were 
married, she studied his peculiarities of temper, not to 
indulge his humour, but to thwart it. She found that 
he was delighted when he saw her fresh and lively ; 
she affected languor, and induced paleness. His pride 
was flattered by her attracting admiration ; from this 
motive he purchased for her whatever was new and 
elegant in dress or decoration. She not only put on 
the plainest clothes, but was often even sluttish in her 
appearance. When she, at any time, ate more sparingly 
than usual, he was tenderly apprehensive for her 
health. She would devour an abundant meal in pri- 
vate, and at table could not touch a morsel, — she 
begged to be excused! Hapless Sir Matthew 1 — I 
leave her ladyship to thee, and wish thee joy of^ thy 
bargain ! 

I had been three days hospitably entertained by 
the courteous knight, with every elegant accommoda- 
tion, when, one morning, my Other's carriage drove 
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up to the door, and before I could escape he was in 
the room. I threw myself at his feet, and would have 
solicited his forgiveness, but he prevented me, by 
saying that he had already given it, through the inter- 
cession of Sir Matthew. He spoke, too, in a tone of 
kindness that I had not heard from him for months, 
and which affected me with deeper contrition. Oh 1 
if he had been always thus indulgent, how observant 
had I been of his commands ! — how ductile ! Yes, my 
every action should have been consonant to his wishes ! 

He spent the day with us. When I was more com- 
posed he told me, that finding my continued residence 
at home productive of everything that was mutually 
painful and ungracious, he had determined to place me 
at a school of Sir Matthew's recommendation. That 
he had brought my clothes and other necessaries, and 
his friend would accompany and introduce me. This 
intelligence was as welcome as it was unexpected, for 
assuredly I could not wish to " abide the hourly shot 
of angry eyes ;" and the proposed change would gratify 
one of the strongest of human passions — the insatiate 
love of novelty. 

In the evening, with a great deal of excellent 
advice, and a bank-note (to own the truth, the more 
acceptable of the two), he gave me something wrapt 
up in a paper, and then took an affectionate leave. I 
opened the parcel, and found in it — tlie watch ! — my 
own — my very watch again. There was something 
delicate in this. After parting with his former present, 
another gift of the same kind would have humiliated 

H 
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me. But when he, so considerately, redeemed and 
restored me the identical article, an assurance of entire 
forgiveness, acted simultaneously with a sense of no 
common obligation. At least, so I felt it, — and I 
&ithfiilly record my impressions ; and therein, perhaps, 
reveal my latent principles of action. 

The next day Sir Matthew accompanied me to the 
academy of the Rev. Mr. Selkirk. On the road he 
chatted with great vivacity and intelligence, dropping 
his admonitory hints with such affected carelessness, 
and rendering advice so palatable, by blending it with 
compliment and anecdote, that I concluded my warm 
acknowledgments of his extraordinary kindness by a 
volimtary promise of the most correct conduct and the 
most unwearied application. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

My situation at the academy, for a few days, till I had 
formed conxiexions among my school-fellows, and be- 
come accustomed to the routine of business, was, of 
course, somewhat unpleasant. This, however, I soon 
effected, and was, in a little time, reconciled to my 
situation. I missed, indeed, the delicacies of my 
father's table : but our fere, though simple, was regu- 
lated and wholesome, and if unexceptionable m quality, 
its quantity would not endanger our healths from 
indigestion. This is a commendable and prudent pre- 
caution for which little schools deserve peculiar credit. 
This, however, was in Mrs. Selkirk's department, and 
she was (like Cicero's mother, a Grerman would say) an 
economist. Her husband was a man of an active and 
independent mind, who had forced his way in life, 
through the serious impediments of obscurity and indi- 
gence, to a lucrative situation, as master of a well- 
endowed grammar-school, in addition to small church 
preferment. It had, indeed, been objected to him 
that he owed the latter to party (Sir Matthew's), and 
if moral purity had been indispensable to the forme^ 
it was insinuated that he might not, perhaps, have 
been altogether eligible. Of these remarks the one 
originated in envy, the other in malice. To the zeal 
and ability of my cheerful and inquisitive instructor, I 
can, at least, bear honourable testimony. 

H 2 
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The encouragement of Mr. Selkirk, and his judicious 
commendations confirmed the good resolutions with 
which I had entered his house, and made me sedu- 
lously endeavour to supply every deficiency of which 
I became conscious. He first discovered that I had 
a poetical talent, which he recommended me to ctQti- 
vate, as an amusement, not an occupation; repeating 
emphatically, " Cantarvtes {licet usque) minus via 
IceditJ*^ 

The ascendant of genius and eloquence was felt and 
acknowledged even here, in this epitome of the world, 
and a boy of the name of Hamilton, of an open and 
engaging countenance, and confessed mental superiority, 
exercised among his fellows, of course by a kind of 
convention, supreme and unlimited authority. 

My awkward manner and bashful silence when 
invited to tea the first evening, by Mrs. Selkirk, had 
not given her husband or daughter a very favourable 
impression of me. Miss told Hamilton, that evening, 
that I was " a poor dull creature;" and I was accord- 
ingly received in the school-room as a stupid dog, that 
might be suffered to plod on unmolested. I had not, 
however, construed three lines of the Odyssey, the fol- 
lowing morning, before Mr. Selkirk advanced me to a 
higher class. Nor was it long before I proved myself 
not altogether destitute of spirit or resolution ; fighting 
thi'ee battles within forty-eight hours, with boys who 
had contradicted me, or refused to obey my orders. 
These quarrels I entered into without a due regard to 
the size or strength of my competitors, and in conse- 
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quence of mj rashness and impetuosity and absurd 
pretension, I more than once got dreadfully punished. 
This impressed upon me two valuable lessons : to 
respect those who met me as equals; and to know my 
man. 

As soon as I had established a reputation in the 
school, I took a conspicuous and active part in its 
peddling politics. The opposition to Hamilton was 
inconsiderable ; consisting of a few discontented spirits, 
who hailed me as an accession of some weight. For 
myself, independent of the desire of superiority which 
influenced all my actions, I was urged to the attack 
and quickened by the liberal resentment of insulted 
feelings, depreciated talent, and obstructed reputation. 

The most effectual way to dispossess Hamilton of 
his power, was to destroy the opinion of his superiority, 
on which it was founded. This plan we systematically 
pursued, speaking of his exercises contemptuously, and 
replying to his observations with a sneer. I further 
volunteered to lampoon him, and made him, day after 
day, the " doleful burden of some merry song." 

Chance also, which often decides the fate of empires, 
facilitated our projects : a little ostentation of Hamil- 
ton's — in compelling two boys to restore some fruit 
taken from a poor man's garden— giving great and 
general offence. And, though one of our body indis- 
creetly attacked the premier before our measures were 
ripe, even, under their crude development, we proved 
successful. I exhibited the articles of impeachment 
against him before a crowded school: of these, the 
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most serious, was, that lie often and arrogantly placed 
his back before the fire, and in that attitude mono- 
polized it. 

The fall of Hamilton did not bring about, as I ex- 
pected, my own aggi-andizement. There was another 
boy of our party, of longer standing, and greater arti- 
fice and address, who had secured the leading interest. 
He was, however, of obscure birth; of a narrow and 
prejudiced mind, and vulgar manners. Whether the 
disappointment contributed to my awakened sense of 
Hamilton's superior pretensions, I know not; but I 
now lamented the revolution to which I had been 
accessory. With Wells I had no sympathy, nor 
would 1 have any altercation. Mine was an age when 
we have little more than volition, when the feelings 
are not subservient to reason. I felt then that I was 
Wells's superior, but was content to be the rival of 
Hamilton. A friend of the latter, at this time, pro- 
posed a coalition. I admitted that it was desirable, 
but could not anticipate Hamilton's concurrence, for 
he had retired loftily, and cherished a dignified resent- 
ment. We had a secret meeting, however, in the coal- 
hole. I entered first, to see that we were secure from 
interruption, and the others goon followed. I made an 
ingenuous acknowledgment, and Hamilton met me 
with a correspondent frankness, and a degree of cor- 
diality, and made an explicit offer of a duumvirate. 
This was arranged, and a counter-revolution took 
place. Yet Wells, my old opponent, said, " that I was 
fooled f^ and compared it, insultingly, to the Consulate 
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of Caesar and Bibulus, called that of Julius and Csesar : 
it was William and Hamilton. 

Again, some boys called this "ratting;" but boys 
know nothing of the science of politics, with all its 
complications. They have yet to learn that expediency 
is not, as vulgarly thought, a mere antithesis to prin- 
ciple, but itself, a salutary and a sound principle of 
action in constant requisition. 

These intrigues ; two drawn battles with the town 
louts, with whom the school had an hereditary feud; 
an attention to the gymnastic part of education, and 
solid mental improvement, mark the nine months I 
stayed with Mr. Selkirk. 

Of our sports one only seems deserving notice. 
Boys are fond of foot-races, hunting one another over 
the country, &c., the podokde of the pentaMon, To 
impress on our minds certain passages of the poets, we 
received appropriate names, perhaps of the dogs of 
ActsBon, from Ovid, or, as our sports varied, of the 
heroes of the games in Homer and Virgil, <fec. The 
victor was crowned with apple branches, laden with 
fruit, and a holiday given in honour of his success, 
after a distinct and classical recitation of verses and 
select epigrams. These festivals were quarterly, and 
though adapted to improve as well as to entertain us, 
we always looked forward to the day with interest and 
impatience. 

During the firat half-year 1 received two epistles 
from Sir Matthew, and a note from my father, with a 
reluctant supply, which 1 had importuDately solicited 
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in several letters. For so corrupt were the little dogs 
here, that their favour could only be acquired and 
retained by a frequent douceu/r of cheesecakes and 
gooseberry fool, and there were no emoluments of 
office to reimburse us. 

A few days before the breaking-up, Mr. Selkirk 
received a letter from my i^ther, stating that, as the 
family was at a remote watering-place, I must spend 
my vacation at school. I bore this with manliness; 
and it was not till I had seen aU the other boys leap 
exultingly into their chaises, and drive away with a 
choral strain of "dvlce domumf till I had strolled 
back to the deserted play-ground, and found every- 
where a melancholy stillness, — bats, whips, and hoops 
strewed around, trifles at other times dear, but in the 
last rapturous moments thrown carelessly by ; memo- 
rials of others' happiness, — that I felt neglected, friend- 
less, and alone. "No sisters," said I, "are looking 
out anxiously for me — ^no voice will welcome, no arms 
embrace me." Ashamed of my tears, though they had 
no witness, I took up a bat. But how could I play 
alone? " Camden," said a voice ; I turned round and 
saw the usher, Mr. Sawney MacSuffer, who proposed, 
to my surprise, a game at fives. In beating him I, in a 
moment, grew happy and unconscious of solitude; — ^no 
solecism, gentle reader. 

With Mr. Sawney MacSuffer I had rarely come in 
contact. On the few occasions in which I necessarily 
read with him during the absence of Mr. Selkirk at a 
party dinner, I had imbibed a profound contempt for his 
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understanding; nor was la little disgusted by his magis- 
terial deportment. But I now discovered that he only 
revenged himself in the school for the mortifications he 
suffered in the parlour. As poor of spirit as destitute 
of resource, he lived in a state of abject and contented 
dependance on the bounty of his relation, Mr. Selkirk. 
Superficial reading had enabled him to make himself 
useful in the school, and he received for his services 
£6 per annum, and his board and lodging. His duties 
were many, laborious, anxious, and humiliating. He 
saw every boy bedded at night, and roused in the 
morning; and superintended their washing, combing, 
and functional operations. It will be said "Omnia 
ferre si potes et dehesf^ but I must in justice add, that 
when the jokes and tricks of the boys (not to be 
wholly repressed by his manner) are considered in 
aggravating addition to his treatment in the house, 
his temper and moderation were highly commendable. 

Our meals that day, with Mrs. and Miss Selkirk, 
were silent ones. The old lady was too motherly to 
give any one pain intentionally, but Miss did not con- 
ceal her supercilious contempt for Mr. MacSuffer, or 
her captious indifierence to me. 

The next morning Hamilton brought an invitation 
for me to spend the holidays with him; a proposal to 
which Mr. Selkirk, after some hesitation, and on many 
conditions, at length assented. Captain Baker — Hamil- 
ton's uncle and guardian — received me with a cordial 
shake of the hand I could gladly have dispensed 
with. He was an honest British sailor; of strong 
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feelings^ and a warm heart ; bluntly friendly to those 
he liked, but of violent antipathies. He would have 
called a kindred character, ''a right hearty fellow;" 
that is boisterously convivial, and of '^unmanaged 
merriment." He began his first address to me by 
calling my mother an unfeeling She Dog, and compar- 
ing her to the Bay of Biscay; to an enemy that had 
hoisted false colours ; to his own gout, which stuck by 
him, and would kill him at last ; so would she, my 
&,ther; with fifty other similitudes, equally apposite 
and impressive. 

We spent our time here very pleasantly, but were 
too often compelled to join his " wassail roar," for if we 
passed the bottle, more from modesty than inclination, 
he abused us for " weshy dogs," " swipy fellows, that 
would never be rated men fit to hold a cutlass." Boys 
always afiect manly vices; and human nature wants 
no incitement to depravity. We soon drank, swore, 
and bellowed, to the singular satisfaction of the Cap- 
tain, who one day declared, in the elation of his heart, 
that " I was the best fellow on terra firma, and just 
like a sailor!" 

When the holidays were nearly expired, on our 
return, one day, from a ride, we found Captain Baker 
storming immeasurably ; his utterance so choked with 
passion that we could not, for some time, collect the 
cause. He had picked up an open letter of Miss Sel- 
kirk's, and detected a correspondence. My friend 
could only appease him, by promising to address but 
one more, and that a parting letter to her. '^ That he 
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don't speak the pirate, shall be my look-out, d'ye see; 
for I'll blockade the port, sink me ! or what's better, 
he shall leave the bloody flogging-shop adrift, and all 
the lingo in it j not, howsomever, that that matters a 
rope's end ; for I wouldn't give a can of grog for all 
the die' he got ashore from that old touch." " Mr. 
Selkirk, sir?" " Guess again, and you'll be wrong. All 
he lamt, look'ee, was to fire a random shot of lies and 
nonsense at his sweetheart, and to palaver about 
sighing and dying like a quid o' tobacco." 

He said this with singular animation, and, stalking 
to a cupboard, pulled out a paper, which contained 
some of the last-mentioned^ article, which he emptied 
upon the table. " There, shiver my limbs, (with 
energy) — ^there! — I fell foul of that, at fourth bell. 
Not that you can box it, mayhap ; for it may be that 
you a'n't got all your wits washed overboard." 

"Some lines," said I, "are utterly illegible! — 
CEdipus, himself " 

" Whoo ! no logic ! Now hold forth, as glum as a 
chaplint." 
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" Avast ! is thac in the log ?" 

" It's here, sir." — "Where, you lubber] — a-head d'ye 
mean 1 But go on ! Cumsolitory ! going to Davy's 
Locker, — ^mighty cumsolitory 1" 

" ' Could I repose my aching head,' " 
"I can only make out in the next line ' bed.' " 
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• "Well, crowd sail, and you'll bring your jaw the 
sooner to an anchor," 
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And sink, without a sigh, to rest 
Upon the cold earth's silent breast.' " 

" There, there's a sky-scraper ! I never read anything 
but the * Naval Intelligence,' and not always that. I 
never got anything by heart but the catch of a song, 
written all on purpose for myself : — 

" Can you see in my looks 

Any liking for books ? 
No ! bum all the poets for me ; 

So I left in the lurch 

Both the books and the birch, 
And away I tsSd. off for the sea ! " 

" For once, then, sir, you affected poetry ?" 
" No, sir ; I always hated poets and proctors, and 
parleyvouz of all kinds !" 

When I afterwards expressed to Hamilton my con- 
cern at his leaving the school, he offensively observed 
that Wells — a cool fellow — ^would get the better of 
me. I changed the subject, but perhaps some vindic- 
tive feeling dictated the observation when, speaking of 
his verse, I said it was of the kind indited — 

** With much metre and much pains, 
And little or no meaning." 

" It was a mutilated copy," he said, " of a hagateUe 
written to please the vitiated taste of a fantastic girl 
he was at that time courting." But if she were fan- 
tastic, and her taste vitiated, why then court her 1 and 
with so much else to do ; with classics, mathematics. 
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decimals, algebra, themes, verses, and other exercises 
and occupations innumerable ; why court at all 1 
These were doubts and contradictions which were to 
me, at that time, inexplicable and irreconcilable. 

Hamilton then dropped a hint that Miss Selkirk 
would be at my service. She had always a gallant 
from the big boys of the school. I was not a big boy 
yet ; at least, not in Miss's estimation, that was clear. 
To say nothing of ignorance and bashfulness (and in 
truth I imperfectly comprehended the nature of the 
offer), she had always been singularly distant to me. I 
had once fiercely assailed Hamilton, and though he had 
forgotten it, she never could. Loving woman ! 

Before I returned to school, I called upon two of 
the senior boys, and proposed an agreement to collec- 
tively resist all attempts of any one whomsoever, to 
make himself absolute. They entered into it readily, 
and I thought myself a Machiavel. But when one of 
them, a month afterwards, had been presented by Wells 
with some venison pasty, he deserted us and " peached." 

I now suffered all that tyranny could inflict in the 
pitiful triumph of a little mind. This drove me to my 
books, and I owe to it the recollection of many inte- 
resting anecdotes and weeks of close and successftd 
application. 

The insolence of Wells soon became insupportable. 
" Go, ye fellows," said he, to some little boys near him, 
" to the old fool groping yonder, and, if he ask the way 
to the school, show him up the dark entiy." They 
flew. " Now ril have some fun," proceeded Wells, in 
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continuation, addressing some one near him. " Fetch 
that pig-bucket, I'll put it in the way, and he'll tumble 
over it, you know, in the dark, and between the wash 
and the kennel get decently pickled." I was sitting 
in an adjacent window-seat with a book, from which 
my attention had been drawn by the tall and venerable 
figure of a genteel old man, with silvery locks and a 
countenance expressive through its wrinkles. I heard 
the project too. Remonstrance would have been use- 
less, and from me mean. I hastened, therefore, in 
silence to defeat it. The stranger had just reached the 
dark end of the long passage, and was refusing to pro- 
ceed further with his urgent little guide, from a sus- 
picion, I apprehend, of his design. The urchin, finding 
that he would not advance, ran away laughing, and 
left the grey-headed man to recede as he cotdd. 

Respect for age had been very seriously inculcated 
by my father. I called to the visitor, " to stand still, 
for the way was obstructed." Then entering the pas- 
sage, I removed the bucket, and led him out uninjured, 
though he very naturally stepped with caution, and 
seemed distrustful of my intentions. 

The old gentleman's expression of thanks to me was 
less lively than his reproof of the others was mild 
and temperate. But what was our mutual surprise 
and gratification when we discovered that this little 
but obliging attention, had been conferred on my ma- 
ternal grandfather. He had in silence lamented my 
fiither's second marriage, till he learned that his affec- 
tion was estranged from his children. He then wrote 
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and requested to have the eldest entrusted to him, 
and received a short and polite note in the affirma- 
tive. 

I now began to dread the resentment of the party 
whose cruel plan I had rendered abortive. So much 
so, that when Mr. Bernard (for that was his name) 
proposed to take me home with him, and intimated 
that he might, from my advanced age, probably remove 
me to a public school, I betrayed an eager joy that 
wounded Mr. Selkirk. But no sooner was I sensible 
of this, than I asked his pardon with tears ; and before 
we went, taking his hand, returned him thanks for his 
imiform kindness and unremitting attention to my 
welfexe and improvement. I hinted, too, that my 
intemperate joy had been occasioned by some disagree- 
ment in the school-room. My grandfather, at the 
same time, expressed his entire satisfaction with my 
progress, which he seemed to feel it a duty to do, and 
did in the most gratifying terms ; and having paid 
my bills (which my father had neglected to do), we set 
off for my grandfather's house. 

Mr. Bernard was an excellent person, amiable from 
the strict integrity of his heart and the mild simplicity 
of his manners. His long life had been blamelessly 
spent in the cheerful discharge of the moral and social 
duties, and the unsolicitous enjoyment of the pleasures 
of nature. His happiness was of the still, domestic 
kind, founded on temperate indulgence and virtuous 
hope. He lived frugally, and he had a sound body : 
and in retirement, and he had a free mind. He was, 
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in a word, a reasonable man, and wise without a 
syllogism. 

I had now leisure to learn that Mrs. Camden had 
presented my father with a daughter, and that Camden 
House was again, and perhaps for ever, deserted, and a 
ready-furnished house in town taken for the winter. I 
now, too, recalled the occurrences at Mr. Selkirk's, and 
became sensible that, if I had in the first instance 
learnt only selfish and vulgar vices at home, neither 
had I here laid the foundation of a liberal and manly 
character. I perceived that, were my vanity but flat- 
tered, I might be reconciled to the abandonment of my 
purpose, and the violation of honour and truth. For I 
now saw my dereliction of the Wells' party in its 
proper light. I reflected upon this with compunction, 
and a determination to repress every presumptuous 
hope to which my probity might otherwise be some 
time sacrificed. 

I was all stupid amazement at the public school. 
Everything seemed strange and incongruous, because 
repugnant to some of the principles I was forming and 
the habits I had contracted. In about two months I 
returned to my grandfather's at the holidays, at a loss 
what to think of my change of situation. I had been 
fagged and a little bullied ; yet I cannot say that I 
was ever saddened or subdued by it : and I firmly 
believe that I did not get a kick or a cuff" which I did 
not in some measure, and too often richly, deserve. 
At first, not knowing the locality, and much engaged 
with changed studies and a different system of tuition, 
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I "Was reproved and persecuted by the boys for my 
sedentary life. Afterwards, when I went out of 
bounds, meeling one or other of the masters, and 
unacquainted with the country, while the rest of the 
party ran off, I was caught, admonished, and on a re- 
petition of the offence, fledged. This treatment seemed, 
methought, somewhat derogatory. 

It must not be overlooked that I had not, till now, 
ever known a superior. At home, I, of course, found 
ready and implicit obedience in my father's dependants. 
At the academy, Mr. Selkirk's favour, my birth and 
expectations, and the ready money I squandered on 
others, had procured me at all times attention and 
respect. But here was a genuine democracy, with its 
characteristic pride. Every custom and institution of 
the school was of a free and ingenuous nature. Kot a 
boy but considered himself a gentleman, and evinced 
in his high and liberal conduct a determination nevet 
to forfeit his claim to that title by an act of meanness. 
The consideration which every one enjoyed in this 
school was thcU procured by his abilities and courage 
measured with those of others. So that there were 
none but direct ways to notice^ aad every generous 
youth, emulous of his own advancement, but without 
a wish to depress others, met his opponent fairly, in 
open, honourable, and manly competition. 

I communicated my hesitation and incertitude to 
Mr. Bernard, whose plain sincerity secured my confi- 
dence. Instead of bushels of stale advice, all my 
grandfather said to me, when I lefb for school, was, 

I 
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" Fear your Maker, and then you will observe truth, 
and not follow man !" Mr. Bernard assured me that 
he saw as much connexion of cause and effect where 
all seemed to me intricate and confused, as he did of 
consistency even in my extravagances — ^where every 
phenomenon might be referred to the force of sudden 
impressions, and every motive was superseded by the 
impulse of feeling — and yet there was a leading prin- 
ciple, — ^the love of superiority, and lust of domination ! 
" Do not," he said, " so much over-value worldly suc- 
cess, bodily or mental. Believe that virtue is happy 
in persecution or neglect. Beware lest your moral 
perceptions ever get obscured or dulled in your inter- 
course with the world. Above all, acquire the forti- 
tude to restrain those dangerous sensibilities which 
wiU otherwise, I seriously apprehend, at some period 
or other, transport you into excesses which bring the 
bitterest remorse to an ingenuous mind." 

Fatally just was this anticipation of one to whom 
experience had given " something like prophetic strain." 
Yet, destined to suffer, I at least learned from thy 
example, my revered preceptor, to appeal in my 
sorrows to Him who is not addressed in vain ! and 
never has the prayer that ascended from my struggling 
heart been found inefficacious to its relief and ele- 
vation ! 

I now returned to school, where I spent the follow- 
ing half-year, with great improvement. Still I was 
refractory ; for the obedience which other boys readily 
gave from the force of habit, required in me new and 
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painful effort. It was required of me, at my advanced 
age, to submit to unusual restraint, to be minutely 
observant of practices of which I could not see the 
necessity or obligation. The duty of subjecting the 
will must be learnt in the performance of it ; and the 
discipline enforced, though severe, was salutary. My 
high spirit was curbed by its strict and judicious regu- 
lations, and their infringement in a few instances drew 
upon me condign punishment. It was administered, 
however, in a manner that a generous disposition must 
warmly resent ; and I even now feel it difficult to do 
justice to the masters, most of them liberal as well as 
learned men, from the sense of wrong fragrant in my 
memory. Mr. Selkirk had always found that on a 
mind organised like mine, shame and praise produced 
every desired effect. But Dr. Tingle possessed 
subtler perceptions, or evinced finer inquiry ; for he 
told me that " I could not bear praise." And, may it 
not be, that the vanity, awakened and cherished by 
boyish success, was the germ of all my errors ? 

Dr. Tingle also discouraged my propensity to author- 
ship. For this, I wrote a satire on him. 

Though with reason accused of paiiiiality in his 
government of the school. Dr. Tingle never conciliated 
even those boys whom he unjustly favoured ; the sense 
of justice in uncorrupted youth, being too strong. 
Though Dr. Tingle was said, I admit, to be a scholai 
and a gentleman, there was nothing original or valuable 
in his explanations or notices of books. It seemed tc 
me impossible for anything to be more trite or trivial, 
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Yet wliat novelty can be expected from such a drudge 
as a master is compelled to be? It is the sam^*** 
saying the same,— of the same, — to the same. But for 
a gentleman,— a man of refinement,— a man of deUcacy 
to fastidiousness, and of conceit in his discernment, — 
to be seen standing at the door of the fiogging^shop, 
vestibtdum ante ipsv/m, brandishing a terrific rod, medi- 
tating the blow. For a man of liberal habits, whatei^er 
his sense of duty may require, the performance of it, 
in such instances, should be felt to be distressing, 
degrading, almost unmanly. Yet boys often thinik 
that old masters perform this service with little re- 
luctance or moderation. Martial says oiferuUey tristes 
ferylod : — 

** Ingratce ninmm puerie, q»atm<VXE magistris. " 

I cannot believe that there can be any secret pleasure 
in this operation to the agent. What, then, influences 
these plagoai OrhUii, — ^ttiese DrfUioa in petty legisla- 
tion, — ^these flagellators of othersy — and those the 
young, the tender, and the helpless? Is it that the 
exercise of absolute sway, in any, the most insignificant 
degree, is almost invariably found to harden and 
corrupt the heart? Phalaris was not a greater tyrant 
at Agrigentum, or Ptolemy Physcon in Egypt, or 
Henry the Eighth in England, (or Nicholas the First in 
Ilussia,) than ofben is, in his little territory, the school- 
master or overseer. Add to the gloomy spirit of 
despotism the harsh and sour temper of intolerance, 
and of what is man not capable? When the ministers 
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of Queen Elizabeth (not Bloody Mary) wished to have 
a secret dispatch destroyed, they said {credits posteri), 
" Make a heretic of it T* 

I was now a monitor at the school; and, though too 
fond of the display, I was never accused of the abuse, 
of power. The oidy complaint my feg wm ever heard 
to t^^r was, that he thotight himself kept rather too 
long before he was told to finish an excellent supper; 
and that my kindness to him, though constant, was 
too condescending. 
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Mb. Maxjbice, my school tutor, generally spent a 
fortnight with my grandfather during the hoUdays. 
" Prosecute," said my grandfather, " under such gui- 
dance, your inquiries in every direction : but ever bear 
in mind that the single grace of Christian charity, is 
worth all the virtues of all the sages of all the sects of 
all antiquity." Mr. Bernard's philosophy was of the 
kind that is without system, and indulgent to human 
weakness. He was an assiduous magistrate, inde- 
fatigable in doing good, but not one of those who 
mistakenly harass the poor, and deprive them of 
innocent enjoyments. He was a religionist, too, and 
therefore fond of Mr. Maurice's company and con- 
versation. I still reflect with advantage on the lessons 
of piety and wisdom which I drank from their lips. 
They have not saved me from occasional error, but 
they rescued me from habitual depravity — ^from hardy 
guilt. My fether and Mr. Mortify had, indeed, 
formerly discussed in my presence the doctrines of 
faith and justification, — and with narcotic effect; but, 
as is quaintly observed by the old historian, speaking 
of the disputations of Henry VIII. and Wolsey, " they 
did more often weary than satisfy each other." While 
Mr. Maurice was indeed a Christian, devout and 
charitable, continent and forgiving; to sanctity of 
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manners and purity of life, uniting unaffected humility 
and active beneficence. How I loved and honoured 
my grandfather, and revered my tutor ! 

I was now far advanced in my eighteenth year, and 
went to school with a sanguine hope that it was for 
the last time. My father had recently written to me, 
and signified that he entertained some thoughts of 
removing me in a short time to Oxford. This proposi- 
tion I earnestly seconded in my answer, and dwelt on 
it in my thoughts with anxious expectation. The visible 
decline of my grandfather threw the only shade over 
the brightening prospect. To him, indeed, death ap- 
proached disarmed of terrors. Mr. Bernard was, as 
ever, placid and resigned, ready to — 

** From nature's temperate feast rise satisfied, 
Thank Heaven that he had lived, and that he died." 

Sensible, however, of decay, my grandJ^tther now 
consented to receive liis son, a profligate character, 
whose incorrigible depravity secretly embittered Mr. 
Bernard's existence. That such should be my grand- 
father's son, or the brother of my mother! I had 
never seen him, but had heard my grandfather speak 
of his crimes with horror and deep distress; and had 
witnessed the caresses bestowed upon his children. 
Their father had been constrained to absent himself 
from the kingdom for several years. He had now 
been some time returned, and with a determination to 
retrieve his character. But notwithstanding his pre- 
tended reformation, we constantly heard of his secret 
irregularities; and Mr. Bernard therefore refused to 
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see him. Nevertheless, the children frequently paid 
us a visit, Mid returned loaded with presents, which 
enabled the interested and artful &ther to plunge still 
deeper into low scenes of brutal riot. 

I was suddenly sent for about two months after the 
holidays, and before I reached home, my only Mend 
on earth had ceased to breathe. How I loved him, let 
those appreciate, who have been, like me, deserted; 
and, like me, have unexpectedly found a parent and 
protector to guide and cherish them^ How I mourned 
his loss, let the forsaken, let the orphan, judge ! — ^for 
the tears, which at this interval bedew my cheek can 
never be seen in testimony ! 

Of the family, one alone seemed to participate in my 
grief — the eldest daughter, Louisa, a girl of about 
sixteen. Her countenance was so finely expressive of 
delicate concern, that I, in a moment, anticipated her 
sympathy, and the mutual relief of mingled sorrows^ 
Mr. Bernard was gloomy and silent; ha shunned us, 
and, as his presence was a restraint, — ^f6r he reproved 
the children if they wept^ — ^we indulged apart the 
luxury of grief But when I one evening met Louisa> 
so> interesting was the languor of her faint smile, and 
so benevolent the effort, so tender and tremulous her 
voice, that I could only gaze upon her slender figure, 
and, as I admired its gracefol and pensive attitudes^ 
forget, in my wish to assuage her sufierings, the ex^ 
istence of my own. She waa passing on, after a slight 
inquiry, when, as my eyes followed her, my lips un^- 
consciously pronounced her name. She turned : her 
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soft eyes were swimming in tears ; she stooped, under 
a pretence of gathering some violets, and shed them on 
the plants. I flew to the spot and plucked the flowers. 
They were moist, and in a moment my tears were 
united with her's upon their bosoms. « I wiU sprinkle 
them," I said, "on the turf above the vault." We 
walked in silence to the spot; and thenceforward, 
night and morning, met together over his relics. 

Meanwhile, no will being found among my grand- 
other's papers, Mr. Bernard administered, and took 
possession of all the property, real and personal But 
this unexpected acquisition of wealth did not at all 
dissipate his reserve, or improve his temper. He was 
fretful and moody; and more than once insinuated his 
surprise at my father's silence. On my part, I was so 
wholly absorbed in soothing the sorrows of Louisa, and 
cultivating her regard, that weeks insensibly glided 
away, and left me, wrapt in love's elysium, indulging 
imagination in dreams that, ^smtastic or not, were 
tender and delight^. We read together, or conversed 
on the charms of nature and poetry; and in our ram- 
bles into the country, lingered with enthusiasm on 
every lovely spot, which a canopy of jasmine or wood- 
bine, or a rustic bench rudely carved, commanding an 
enchanting prospect, discovered the taste of my grand- 
father to have selected or improved. Among- othersj 
we visited a sylvan retreat^ to which Mr. Bernard had 
£pequently sent hi& tea or books on a summer's even- 
ing, and where he had erected a little cottage, olothed 
with ivy, and modestly withdrawing behind the lights 
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elegant, and yariegated foliage of different shrubs; 
among which were the eglantine, laburnum, and moun- 
tain ash. I was invited to " string my lyre ;" I readily 

obeyed : — 

''How soothly mild the evenmg breeze 

Subsides along this spot ; 
How hush'd the whisper of the trees 

That shade our graceful cot ! 
Dear is to me the shrubby dell, — 

The wild wood's tangled side, — 
The lawn where loves and virtues dwell, 

In truth's and nature's pride. 
In Quiet's path still let me tread, 

{Its flowers hide no snare) ; 
Contentment strew the mossy bed, 

And thou its pleasures share !" 

By the time this hagateUe was written, read, admired^ 
and forgotten, the shades of evening were thickening 
so fast around us, that we found it necessary to rise, 
and reluctantly direct our footsteps homeward. It 
was a calm and grateful hour. The stillness of the air 
was unbroken by any sounds. The airy cottage and 
the shadowy outline of the wood, at first dimly per- 
ceptible, were gradually lost in the dubious and 
mingling mass of shade. Then, as we advanced, the 
murmur of distant village sounds, a breeze lingering 
among the branches, or the lonely tinkling of the rill, 
stole upon us so sweetly and so stilly, as to dispose the 
mind to impressions of tenderness and affecting recol- 
lections and regrets. Louisa, anxious to be at home, 
as apprehensive of her father's displeasure, yet often 
turned to catch a transient sound, or observe the star 
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of evening rise above the grove, and sighed to think 
that she should soon gaze on it alone, without any one 
to whom she dared to communicate her sensations. 

Mr. Bernard met us in the shrubbery. In general, 
his displeasure was manifested by dark frowns, sullen 
silence, or laconic and peremptory answers. But now 
fury flashed from his eyes, which were red from in- 
toxication. Louisa was greatly agitated; nor was I 
without my share of apprehension on her account. 
After interrogating us why we were fi^m home at so 
late an hour, he reprimanded his daughter in severe, 
coarse, and angry terms. But when he afberwards 
mingled with his reproof an intimation of doubt as to 
the purity of my intentions, I resolutely interposed, 
and repelled his suspicions in a manner which disclosed 
a jealous honour, unused and undeserving to be ques- 
tioned. In consequence of some expression dropped 
during the altercation, indicating a wish that I would 
leave his house, I determined, whatever pangs it might 
cost me, to quit it the next day. I had received 
general invitations from Sir Matthew and Captain 
Baker respectively. The latter, on inquiry, I found 
was from home; but the very next morning I sent off 
a messenger to Sir Matthew, and the evening brought 
with it a satisfactory reply. 

Mr. Bernard heard my determination in silence. 
He had hoped that his attention to me would bring 
about a reconciliation with my father, who shimned 
him. Mr. Bernard had, on that account, behaved 
with as little brutality as possible. At the same time. 
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he was anxious that I should not quit his house in 
diffgust. His self-willed and imperious habits dis- 
qualifying him for successful solicitation, Louisa 
(what could she not do) induced me to defer my 
departure till the next day. When it arrived, how 
often did we pronounce the last adieu ! but yet I could 
not move. Tfte vow of eternal constancy was again 
questioned, and again renewed. Yet, though Louisa 
wept, methought, selfish wretch! that she did not feel 
as I did. It was, at length agreed, that the horses 
should be led forward, and LoTiisa and her father 
walked with me down the lane. Mr. Bernard desired 
I would visit them occasionally : I waved my hand, 
and was out of sight in an instant. 

When I left Mr. Bernard's, 1 wrote to acquaint my 
&ther with the step I had taken, and was happy to 
find that it met his approbation. " He should write," 
he said, ''to thank Sir Matthew for his kindness, 
and should request Dr. Dogma to, also, receive me, for 
a short time, tiU my father could conveniently accom- 
pany me to Oxford. Under Sir Matthew," continued 
he, " you will learn the theory of the mind. He will 
teach you analysis and induction. Li moral science 
he has brought the study of character to singular per- 
fection. After listening to his elucidation of traits 
and motives, you will be sensible how frequently the 
finer shades of character escape the undiscrimiaating 
eye of superficial observation. From Dr. Dogma you 
will not derive so much advantage. His inquiries are 
recondite, and you will perhaps add, uninteresting. 
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He is remarkable, however, for a persevering diligence 
of research, and an acquaintance with the principles 
and contrivance of language; yet, without any solid 
judgment and comprehension of thingsj (as is the case 
with mere scholars in general ;) and with no sort of 
appreciation of excellencies in persons,^ 

1 began, upon my father's hint, the £tudy of character 
under Sir Matthew. " What do you think, sir," said I 
to him one day, " of Mr. Mortify? I have sometimes sus- 
pected TiiTTi of having betrayed my boyish confidence.'* 

"He is the classic parasite (viscera magncMrtun 
dom/iffwm) combined with the Jesuit of a later age. I 
think that he has deep views, and adapts his means 
admirably to his ends. His insinuation is soift and 
adroit, and when he has wormed himself into the con- 
fidence of every member of a faEunily, he plays them off 
against each other. He is meek from timidity; but it 
is ambition that makes him abject." 

" I think I comprehend you : humble friends at 
home^ sharing the great man's consequence abroad." 

Of my father, he, of course, spoke little, and with 
caution. His literary character, however, he did not 
spare. He principally ridiculed his naiag lit^outure to 
degrade letters, &ic, &c. 

" Are you an admirer of Dr. Dogma^ sirl" 

" As a nomenclator, or walking Atlas, or personified 
Digamma. The man is an Encyclopaedia^ or synoptical 
view of the 8cience& He should have been a tomej 
not an animal of wants and feelings. But then, he 
could not have prevailed in argument hj his stentorian 
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voice and peremptory manner. Then, his morbid 
propensity to aggravate the fe-ilings of distinguished 
characters; his taste for spots in the s\m. He has 
indulged this singular inclination, — ^this cannibal habit, 
— this foul humour, — ^till his whole mind is diseased, — 
till his memory has become a hot and festering heap of 
Kewgate calendars, and diaries of departed statesmen." 

This is a specimen of the manner in which Sir 
Matthew decomposed the characters of his friends and 
visitors. To some, where the materials were of a dele- 
terious nature, I prepared an antidote in a satirical 
poem. The sketches I communicated to Sir Matthew, 
who approved and corrected them; and when I pro- 
posed to collect and publish the scattered members, by 
no means discouraged the idea. I was busily employed 
at Dr. Dogma's in preparing my work for publication. 
To so burly a critic I feared to submit it, till the 
press should be safely delivered. Then, his tone of 
censure would, 1 confidently expected, be drowned in 
the general applause. This preposterous weakness 
deprived me of the benefit of his revision; of which, 
had he known my pertinacious resolution to publish, 
I might have availed myself. 

In the interval between its delivery to the pub- 
lisher and its appearance, it was found necessary for 
me to enter at College, the term preceding that in 
which I wished to reside. Dr. Dogma accompanied 
me, and we travelled post and leisurely. We were 
engaged in examining the curiosities and antiquities 
of a town upon the road, a stage or two from Oxford, 
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when a middle-aged man, in rusty black, oyertook us ; 
— ^his face glowing with exercise, and his shoes powdered 
with dust. He made us, respectively, a low and 
awkward bow, which I scarcely returned with a very 
slight inclination of the body. 

" Have you seen the church, gentlemen, — Norman, 
and very fine?'* 

" No : we wished to see it. Can you show it]" 

""The sexton is withinside : but he knows nothing 
about it. Little of its age or style of architecture ; 
nothing of its history. Shall I be your mystagogrie ? — 
though whether is that classical or mediaeval]" 

At these expressions. Dr. Dogma eyed him with 
surprise and increased complacency ; and the man, as 
if sensible of their instantaneous effect, solicitously 
displayed his information. This was various rather 
than profound, and communicated in terms not the 
most appropriate or select ; yet his opinions seemed 
sound and liberal, and not at all consonant to what 
might have been expected from his squab* d appearance, 
and total deficiency of corrected manners. After he 
had expatiated upon, and we had surveyed the beauties 
of the church, he walked with us to the door of the inn . 

"And now, gents, I have only to say, are you for 
Oxford] for, if so, I shall be happy, I'm sure, to give 
you a cast. It wont be a bit more expense to me, you 
know, for I shall have a post-shay for myself." 

He stopped : his eyes had followed mine to his dusty 
feet. 

"Yes, sir, I have now walked twenty-seven miles; 
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I belong to Edmund Hall. When I get into orders, 
I iiave the promise of a good curacy. But travelling, 
you know, is hugely erpensive, when one is not a man 
of fortune, ^^JEs in prassenti,^ and I have been unlucky 
in life. So 1 walk till I fun tired, and then treat 
myself with a ride, and a comfortable whiff.'' 

As he said this he produced a pipe, and lefb us, in 
order to light it by the kitchen fire. 

^ The masi has jdiilosophy," said the Doctor, " or 
conflfdtutional strength of mind; — most likely a radical 
Yet, cannot we take him with usf 

"If we want the aroma of his beastly tobacco," 
Baid I, " No, — « wretch ! — ^let him trudge." 

I turned away. Contemptible myself, from pride 
and prejudice, I dared to despise a man who had the 
magnanimity to fed no false shame at virtuous poverty. 
Meanwhile, he returned, and Dr. Dogma told him 
'^ that we would gladly save him expense, but for the 
execrable smelL" 

"Save me expense," said he, kindling, — "«ave your 
own breath and haughty airs ! Here comes my shay, 
in i^rhich I shall puff and be independent, though I 
pay for it; and not envy you, who are too proud for 
eojc^rment, grand and — little— pretender." 

" You are an insolent rascal," said I, springing for- 
ward to ooUar him, as he mounted the step. He, how-^ 
ever, avoided me, and I fell along the road in the dust ; 
while he drove off, with a loud laugh, which was 
cheered and echoed by all the drivers and stable-boys. 

We reached Oxford, without any other notable 
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adventure; and I was, the next morning, entered at 

College, and matriculated. I was now a " fresh- 

man," (denoting, I suppose, jolly green,) and as I 
returned' with the College Tutor, who had accompanied 
me to the Vibe-Chancellor, conformably with the oath 
I had just taken, I capped every graduated gownsman ; 
but, whatever might be their classical attainments, 
they had not acquired much good breeding at the 
University, for they only laughed in my face ; so much 
so, that I was more than once strongly tempted to 
kick them. In the High-street I met Hamilton, in 
his hat and boots, lounging with two other jockey-like 
figures. I had just read a statute prohibiting this 
dress, (among the collected statutes which all the men 
were sWorn to observe :) but my surprise on that 
account, was lost in my delight at a rencontre with so 
old and dear a friend. I flew to accost him, just as 
my companion was informing me—" Those with him 
are two noblemen of Christ Church.'* Hamilton did 
not stop, but, staring in my face with provoking 
effrontery, walked on in a noncJialant mood, without 
choosing to know me. 

" A dead cut, by Jupiter," said my companion. 

For to enhance my mortification I was walking with 
a person I had met in the tutor's room. Had I been 
alone, I should have felt only disgust, subsiding into 
contempt. I was about to follow Hamilton to demand 
satisfaction, when I found from the observation of my 
companion that he did not regard the incident in so 
serious a light. 

K 
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" It "would be a proper bore," he said, " if a man, 
however engaged, or whatever set he might be with, 
must know every man he happened to be at school 
with. As for being cut, it was a thing that never 
annoyed him; he took it precious coolly." 

So I suppressed my choler, and returned to the inn 
to Dr. Dogma. 

My work now again, on my return, engaged my 
attention. Why should I dwell upon my folly? When 
I presented the volume to Dr. Dogma, he shook his 
head. It was read, however, with avidity in the 
neighbouring borough. Delighted with this, I was 
surprised that no one came to congratulate my success. 
I shall give extracts here : — 



(( 
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With band and surplice, trim and saintly, next 
Carlos — ^the reverend Carlos — cons his text ; 
When; on the Sabbath mom, his reeling feet 
Had reach'd the pulpit's consecrated seat, 
With genuine zeal and pure devotion fir'd, 
Not touch'd, but rapt — not, waken' d, but inspir'd- 
Sublime he dwelt upon the G-reat First Cause ; 
Explain'd his precepts and enforc'd his laws ; 
And then, in terms which angels might approve, 
Enhanc'd a bleeding God's transcendent love ! 
The glowing word rekindles languid zeal. 
Gives vice to blush, and apathy to feel ; 
Pours strong conviction on the visual ray. 
And wakes to visions of eternal day. 
Revered good man, be thine the virtues' reign. 
And peace, and love, and gladness, swell their train. 

Far other cares this pastor's mind employ 
Ulan sacred visions of seraphic joy! 
Far other thoughts his grovelling mind invite 
To sordid scenes of senmial delight^ &c. 
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Caper came next, though sixty suns had shed 

Their ripen*d honours o'er his hoary head ; 

Vain in the fancy of a green old age. 

He ran his mad career to life's last stage. 

Preposterous dotage! Whatl — has love alone 

No age or season properly its own ? 

If joyous youth in amorous wars engage, 

Are such the contests of decrepit aget 

Once gay deceiver 1 now, sad change, forlorn, 

The old man's ten-or, and the yoimg man's scorn. 

Retire I thy love with ridicule repaid. 

Hide, hide thy shame, in death's auspicious shade!" 

Athirst for fame^ I, at last, called at every house. 
Their inmates were denied me. I went to a public 
reading-room. Here 1 was more attentiyely observed 
than civilly accosted. '^ I will know the meaning of 
this;" Mr. Selkirk still lived here, and I now paid him 
a visit, long before due. The old gentleman had so 
many afflictions of his own to relate, with all the pro- 
lixity of age, that I could not, for a long time, intro- 
duce the only topic upon which I wished to converse. 
''He had been forced to marry his daughter to 
MacSuffer," (the nature of the necessity I could easily 
conceive). Then, the mutability of Sir Matthew's 
politics, having given rise to a misunderstanding with 
his party, the son-in-law had been established, and was 
now supported, in a school, in opposition to Mr. Sel- 
kirk's. 

« But I forgot," said he, " that I was complaining to 
Sir Matthew's champion." 

This led to the explanation I wished. Every 
character was, I ascertained, decisively appropriated. 

K 2 
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From thenceforward I found mjBelf every whereavoided. 

Though threats and denunciations passed by me as 

the idle wind, my indignation was most Uvely against 

him who— 

" — ^ lame scandal helped about. 
And if he lied not, must, at least, betray. " 

When I spoke of it to Dr. Dogma : " The fact is," 
said he, 'Hhat you have been made the dupe and 
instrument of your designing and malicious friend, Sir 
Matthew. Interested in the politics of the borough, 
inconsistent and unprincipled, as Paterculus character- 
izes Plancus, * morbo proditor/ he. has attacked, through 
your means, his party enemies." 

" What unworthy conduct ! — ^what a singular defect 
in a man I have hitherto loved !" 

"That he should divulge your secret is nothing 
strange ; for, till the blow was felt, his triumph was 
incomplete. As to his apparent gentleness and can- 
dour, he owes the credit of it merely to his indolent 
and careless habits." 

Now, in truth, Sir Matthew had naturally no other 
foible than caprice and a love to laugh, in which he 
was a very Tirynthian.* A turn for pleasantry led 



> 



* This people (the Tir^oithians) was remarkably facetious: 
they lived but to laugh. Their levity, at last, rendered them 
incapable not only of discussing with seriousness, or deciding 
with solemnity, but even of transacting their ordinaiy afihirs. 
They applied to the oracle at Delphi. A cure was promised them 
on certain conditions. Having sacrificed a bull to Neptune, they 
were to throw it into the sea without laughing. The appointed 
day came; crowds lined the beach. Hiough all was bustle and 
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Hm to sport with the feelings of others, — ^till he con- 
sulted only his own. He had discernment^ but not 
energy ; and severity, without rancour. He mixed in 
the intrigues of cabinets, and found others insincere; 
but simulation and duplicity required effort, and he 
continued only — " xincertain." 

My studies were, in the meantime, continued unin- 
terruptedly. I, perhaps prematurely, entered upon 
the study of history on a regular plan furnished by 
Dr. Dogma. Consonantly to his and my father's 
wishes, I did not confine myself to compendious and 
general views of that compi'ehensive science, but con- 
sulted the original writers who have treated with am- 
plitude of distinct periods; sympathised (in Herodotus) 
with Cyrus and with Amasis; and studied, with 
delight, in the masculine Thucydides, and their great 
comic writer; the versatile and active character of the 
Athenians, and the splendid administration of the 
matchless Pericles. In extracting the philosophy and 
spirit of history, in tracing the origin of States, and 
the causes that contributed to their decline, and pro- 
fiting by the penetration of those who have united 
judicious reflection to chaste and animated narrative, 

anxiety^ yet^ from distrust in themselyes and others^ they all 
maintained a profound silence. And now priests, slowly ad- 
vancing, remoyed all children from the shore; when one unlucky 
dog, who had mixed with the mob, and wished to see the cere- 
mony, as they were driving him away, called out, ** What, are 
you afraid I should eat your buU V* This was irresistible. An 
instant and involuntary laugh decided their fate. Their malady 
was incurable. 
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I received essential assistance from the Doctor's accu- 
rate and extensive learning. To read history with 
advantage, we must be enabled to judge with perfect 
accuracy of the motives and characters of men. But 
the attainment of this indispensable knowledge is 
attended with danger. An early introduction to the 
vices of Courts, a gratuitous exhibition (from private 
memoirs) of the interested meanness, baseness, false- 
hood, and treachery of public men, cannot but disgust 
and depress a generous mind, elevated to the contem- 
plation of excellence, and the pursuit of £sime and 
public utility. In this respect, the animadversions of 
Dr. Dogma were perhaps injurious, inasmuch as they 
presented in too faithful colours the infirmities of 
human nature, and illustrated the misfortunes of 
nations by anecdotes of the follies and vices of their 
governors. Indeed the Doctor was, upon all occasions, 
one of those who are weary of hearing Aristides dalled 
the Just. But as these depraved pictures did not 
always correspond with the descriptions of the hero, 
the philosopher, and the statesman, afforded by pure 
and venerable authors, I hesitated on such occasions 
to admit them as correct delineations. Yet to these 
discussions I owe the tormenting conviction that 
AlcaBus, the lover of liberty, and the denouncer of 
tyrants, was a traitor and a dastard ; — ^that a Brutus 
has been suspected to have been mercenary; — and a 
Sidney accused of being corrupt ! 

My further prosecution of this delightful study was 
interrupted by the commencement of the Oxford term* 
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I set off for the seat of the Muses in a stage-coach, 
Tinattended. My fellow travellers were a pretty young 
girl, and an elderly man of harsh and repulsive features 
and a saturnine disposition. The former smiled ; and 
the latter, after execrating the roads and the vehicle, 
and using frequent and ineffectual representations and 
menaces to prevent the coachman from stopping wher- 
ever a Red or White Lion danced in the air, put on a 
nightcap and consigned himself to sleep. 

I was, as yet, uncorrupted by the world, and the 
''taint of dissolute tongues;** credulous and unsus- 
pecting. To any one, of a colder temperament, the 
bright eyes which now gbnced, not disdainfully, upon 
me, would, I apprehend, have occasioned some emotion. 
Their ^Etscinating possessor once or twice ventured to 
ogle me in the course of the day, but my deep blushes 
discouraged and perplexed her. With constrained 
silence and averted eyes, I took refuge in my books, 
and fortified myself with calling to mind the continence 
and dignity and moderation of Pausanias afber the 
battle of Platsea, and the well-known instances of self- 
denial in Cyrus and Scipio, till I felt quite safe. 
Afterwards, as it began to grow dark, the serenade of 
the surly fellow in the comer, seemed to awaken the 
charmer^s sensibility. She forced upon me a conver- 
sation in whispers, in the course of which she extracted 
my destination, and rallied me on the solicitude I had 
betrayed respecting a little box in the seat, " which," 
she supposed, " contained my mistress's picture.'* 

"No;** said I, "not so: but I have prudential 
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reasons for taking care of that,^ In fact^ Louisa's 
letters were in it, and all mj money. 

She then communicated her history, and aurprised 
me with the information that the old fellow was her 
uncle, and that he was taking her to town to marry 
her to a person she detested. That she had no friend, 
and no resources; for, who was to be found in a selfish 
and unfeeling age to succour suffering innocence? 
Yet, if she could effect her escape, she had a faithful 
lover ready to receive her. 

Impelled by pity and indignation, and a sentiment 
of gallantry, I proffered my services. These she con- 
sented to accept, on condition that I did not deviate 
from my route. 

At the place where the passengers usually supped, 
the old fellow, after growling out a curse at being 
awakened, refused to alight, and fell asleep again. 
This was strange — and even accommodating; but his 
niece insinuated to me that he was, luckily, intoxicated. 
When the horses were put to, I listened at the coach 
door, and hearing the grateful bass of his nose, settled 
with the coachman, and let him drive off On my 
return to the room the beautiful stranger expressed 
her gratitude in lively terms, — ^not without interjec- 
tions of affected terror, lest her uncle should return ; 
which called for soothing on my part, to quiet her 
apprehensions. 

It was advanced morning before I shook off a pro- 
found sleep, and the sun was hot upon the bed when 
I awoke. How 1 — Heavens ! Looking for my watch, 
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to ascertain the time, I could not find it. I jumped 
up and dressed, in the greatest perturbation of mind. 
The little box!' — It too had disappeared; and my 
portmanteau, bag, hat-box, and umbrella ! Conviction 
flashed upon my mind. I raved about the house, and 
asked every one after the deceptress. — "Where was 
she ] — Where were my effects ?" 

" Law, sir," said the chambermaid, " why, she said, 
all of the while, as how she was going off, betimes, this 
morning. Why, didn't you know] why, she haVn't 
loped, sure !" 

"What! war that, this young gemman's wife? her, 
what took a place in the. Glo'ster heavy, at half after 
Ave this morning]'* asked the ostler. 

"Wife! No! — Vexation! Oh! the abandoned 
wretch — " 

The big red* landlady quitted the bar. "And do 
you bring your trulls here, and then set up a sham to- 
do, as if they had robbed you. I'd have you to know, 
my house, forsooth — ^ 

My patience was exhausted. " You are a gang of 
thieves," I exclaimed, vociferously; — " Here is a con- 
spiracy — and I will compel you to restore my property." 

"Marry come up," exploded the hostess: "Here, 
Mr. Peppermint, Mr. Peppermint ! Til see the tables 
turned, as sure as I keeps the Pig and Whistle. — ^A 
low-bred fellor!" 

And now a spare and spruce-looking man, not 
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unlike Euclid's definition of a point, stepped cantiouslj 
forth, from a snug comer in the bar, and was proceeding 
to admonish me, when I advanced a step or two, and 
he precipitately retreated behind a waiter. This 
fellow, as I approached him, thrust into my hands, my 
bill. This was an effectual check. As I had not 
wherewithal to discharge it, I left the room to de- 
liberate on the course most advisable for me to 
pursue. A person, who overheard the altercation, 
followed me out, and in a blunt, but friendly manner, 
asked if he could assist me. I turned. It was the 
mystagogue, — ^the peripatetic philosopher ! 

" Ah !" said he, with a smile, recognizing me, " I 
believe you were once disposed to confer a benefit on 
me ; let me now make a return," and he pulled out a 
leathern bag. " Take what you want, — only, give me 
your name and address. It is but scantily furnished, 
but there is enough for the exigent ; and enough is as 
good as a feast. Come, don't be down-hearted: no 
man's always wise. It's a good short verse: Nemo 
mortalium omnibus horie aapit* That's right : I am 
glad to see you smile. Come, take the cash. You'll 
return it, you know, at Oxford; and I'm only doing 
my duty. I'm sure I lend it cheerfully, and should do 
more, if it were necessary, I hope, for a fellow creature 
in distress." 

" I will not deprive you," I said, " of so noble a 



* A false quantity ; as Hisgusting to a scholar, as singing out of 
tune to a musician. 
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triumph. How insignificant and unworthy do I feel 

— ^how good — ^how great is your conduct. I most 

sincerely envy you your feelings at this moment." 

By his assistance I paid my bill, and reached 

Oxford. I. would not again rashly despise a man 

whom I did not know, merely because rough and 

rude: — 

''A man's a man for a' that." 

From my grand&.ther and Dr. Dogma, my incor- 
ruptible guardians, as I advanced from puberty to 
manhood, I had latterly imbibed rigid notions of 
undeviating virtue. This was a circumstance which 
proved contingently dangerous rather than beneficial, 
from the blind confidence it inspired, and the ignorance 
of the world and its allurements in which it left me. 
For, however livdy my imagination or strong my 
passions, simplicity and rusticity alone could have 
made me credulously regard a story which had so little 
in it of plausibility or connexion. Though I had, of 
course, become cognizant of some vice at school, yet, in 
my own case, strong moral perceptions and freedom 
from temptation had hitherto seconded the endeavours 
of my upright guardians to preserve me from the con- 
taminations of the world. 

My extreme chagrin and bitterness of self-reproach 
brought on an illness which confined me for a few 
days, during which the pensive form of Louisa was 
constantly before me. At length I got out, and sur- 
veyed more attentively and with undiminished delight 
that finest of ways, the High-street. 
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I was now on classic ground, and was indulging in 
some wonderful reveries, when I was awakened by my 
tailor, who applied for payment for my cap and gown. 
This recalled my folly, and my vexation was consider- 
ably aggravated by the necessity I was under of calling 
upon my private tutor with a view to solicit a tempo- 
rary supply. Incapable of a deliberate violation of 
truth, instructed by the eloquent propoimder of the 
most beautiful theories to detest base interest and 
baser falsehood, I was prepared to make a full and 
candid acknowledgment of my folly and delusion. 

Mr. Ford had determined about two months, and 
was fully invested with the awful dignity of a Bachelor 
of Arts. With his new sleeves, he deemed it incum- 
bent on him to put on new manners, and the awkward 
gravity of the embryo tutor was a source of infinite 
amusement to his former undergraduate associates. 
With these, however, when they occasionally met in 
private, he continued on the same free and familiar 
terms ; and, after some time, finding that he could not, 
wlule 80 unnatiuaUy prim aad pinioned, presence a 
consistent conduct, he became relaxed and rational. 
On this occasion, while I stammered out my story, he 
obstinately looked out of the window into the street, 
and then withdrew into an inner apartment to fetch 
the money. I observed that he carefully shut the 
door after him, and presently, to my astonishment and 
humiliation, I heard from the unfledged graduate and 
new-bom tutor (his dignity postponed) an unrestrained, 
long, and loud laugh. 
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And it is — a nose ; precious chattel, from the colour 
of which you may judge that we are sober ; from its 
rectitude, that we are chaste." 

To the right he pointed out to me the " Academic 
Tartarus — ^the place of torment for logicians and onto- 
logistSy <&c." 

The playfulness and intelligence which Sidney care- 
lessly displayed in his inexhaustible and animated con- 
versations disposed me to regard him with admiration 
and esteem. His allusions to logic I did not under- 
stand, nor on that account the less admire ; I was gra- 
tified, then, when he invited me " to wine'* that after- 
noon. 

The stately reserve of an Englishman, and his preg- 
nant silence, are matters of eternal surprise to the 
brisk foreigner. He marks our sedateness of manner, 
so different from his own bustling importance, the 
coolness with which we deliberate and the firmness 
with which we act, that we yield nothing to impor- 
tunity, little to personal preference. He ascribes to 
us, therefore, with reason, severity of character, but 
doubts whether it be founded so much on true elevar 
tion of soul as an ignoble pride. Now he who should 
study us at the critical period when, with our college 
trenchers, we assume the airs and affect the vices of 
manhood, would smile at the word *' man" constantly 
in our mouths, to make us^ if possible, remember that 
we are no longer boys. But what would he think of 
our insolent disdain,^-our supercilious absurdities? 
Are they only puerile and contemptible ? or would he 
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trace this spxuious pride, which has superseded all 
genuine and elevated sentiments of dignity and self- 
respect, to a silly notion of counteracting the encroach- 
ments of commercial prosperity? These reflections 
are occasioned by a favaa pas I committed in the hall 
(the college refectory) in addressing the person next to 
me without a previous introduction to him, presuming 
that we were all gentlemen at a college table. I 
indeed only proposed an incidental question ; but this, 
it seems, was so flagrant a violation of decorum, that 
it was never forgiven. Oh, world ! is this thy per- 
version of sentiment, is this constraint of manners the 
fruit of thy boasted urbanity 1 Why does Nature, in 
the ardour of uncorrupted youth, prompt to frankness, 
to confldence, to facility of manners and a wish to 
please ? But what are Nature and feeling to selflsh 
fops, persons of vitiated taste and factitious manners 1 
I went to Sidney's rooms. They were commodious 
and elegant ; an excellent dessert was prepared ; the 
bottle passed briskly ; bumper toasts multiplied ; and I 
seemed the only person who was not disposed to drown 
reason in conviviality. Indeed, the temptation to it 
was not so strong as it might have been, had I broken 
my covenant of silence whilst among the erudite, — my 
determination to listen and learn, like a disciple of 
Pythagoras. I observed it : though for reasons difle- 
rent from those which induced me first to make it. 
The conversation turned wholly on horses and dogs, a 
subject by no means without interest, except as it was 
unvaried. The properties of those noble animals cer- 
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tainly form a suitable object of rational inquiry^ nor 
did I ever think — 

*' The horn — the lusty horn — 
At all a thing to laugh to scorn.*' 

But the pedantic use of the exclusive language of 
the study or the field, (as derived from our pursuits or 
pleasures,) in the presence of those who cannot be sup- 
posed to be conversant with the subject, is surely, and 
at all times, ungracious, if not ojSensive. And were 
such pursuits compatible with the habits of a recluse 
scholar? It occurred, however, that harassed minds 
might find the most gratefrd relaxation in turning their 
minds into an entirely new and dissimilar channeL 
Yet how, then, did they find matter? Just at this 
time I heard a person say that " he had got an awful 
imposition for missing public lecture ; but as he hunted 
every day last term, so — ^if the frost would keep off — 
would he this term, too, in spite of old Psemen." 

Having, not without remonstrance and obstructions, 
withdrawn to chapel, I returned again about supper- 
time. The wine was still cirpulating, and " dead men" 
(empty bottles) strewed the floor. Yet, but a few of 
the party pertinaciously maintained their posts, and of 
those some were nodding drowsily, some laughed and 
said nothing, and others were still reciting their 
Nimrod exploits more emphatically and with constant 
additions. 

While the cloth was laying for supper, I took a turn 
with Sidney up the street. " And is it possible," I 
asked, ''that college regulations should not so far 
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affect us in our private rooms as to preyent this besot- 
menty which looks like habitual drunkezmei^ T ^' All 
you can do/' replied he^ ''is to give, no countenance to 
naughty doings. Tou may punish an hiMngement of 
rules when you detect it, but it is highly desirkble that 
in the first stage of manhood we should acquire a de- 
pendence on ourselves. There are tea-pots inoollege, 
who would call this doctrine specious and congenial 
with our love of pleasure and impatience of control ; 
but it is the only system that is sound and manly, and 
capable of practical effects on men with blood and 
claret in their veins." 

I was about to contend that some of his positions 
were disputable, but Sidney was not now in a humour 
for argumentation. Exhilarated by wine, he amused 
me by lavishing the most affectionate caresses on every 
old object he met. 

" Oh, might I Bip that honeyed lip ! [Hiccup, 

When the genial bpwl has no charms for my soul ; 
And unlov'd I let pass — or a friend or a lass.'* [Tumbles. 

Other doggerel lines he spouted as he w^it; What a 
pity that with his genius, information^ taste, spirit, 
feeling, and address, he should be addicted to licentious 
pleasures. In one of these frolic scenes, while he 
ranted and I laughed, we were surprised by a proctor 
or pro-proctor, who sent us home to college with an 
injunction to call upon him the next morning for the 
purpose, as Sidney predicted, of im/poamg ub both. I 
was more provoked at this than I chose to acknowledge. 
To try my companion's patience yet further, he found, 

L 
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ou our return, that the names of all those who had 
missed both public lecture and chapel (himself included) 
were " crossed " that evening, so that no supper could 
be procured from the kitchen or buttery. Becourse 
was had to a tavern, and the dishes were conveyed 
through a window facing the street. 

After the cloth was removed, songs were called for, 
and especially from Sidney, who possessed the talent of 
improvisatoring. Like a rocket our host struck off — 

** Yes ; life has its crosses and troubles, we know it, 
Without the bow-wow of the bletheiin' poet ; 
And we know, too, that claret and love have the pow'r 
To lay the blue devil one merry- spent hour. 
This eve, then, with mirth and good humour be crown'd ; 

ImpoHition nor dun give a thought to annoy. 

Oh, were the soft glance of the charmer but found 

To diffuse its own tender and exquisite joy !" 

The next morning I attended the lectures of the col- 
lege tutors with a painful apprehension that I should 
expose the scantiness of my aequirements before those 
who, from their peculiar habits of life, cherish the 
pride of talent, with its positiveness, and are disposed 
to look with insolent scorn on others less conversant 
with literary speculations. But the two first of the 
Greek class who were "put on," — sturdy Trojans, — 
after an ineffectual attempt to read the Greek, mut- 
tered some excuses, as that they did not know that we 
should bring up that book, and were consequently 
imprepared. Of the others, there were several who 
rendered passages with fidelity, and ease, and elegance. 
My alarm, therefore, insensibly subsided, and I per- 
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ceived that to exact a spirit of inquiry, moderate re- 
search, and some occasional privation, from men who 
were to be hereafter intrusted with the care of the 
lives and properties of their fellow-citizens, and to sus- 
tain the reputation of their coimtry abroad and at 
home, was regarded by themselves as most unreason- 
able. For the tutor, nothing could exceed the philo- 
sophy he applied to the solution of doubts, or the 
perspicacity with which he reasoned on them. I was 
delighted with the extent of his learning and its 
solidity, his precision, and, above all, his candour. 
Firm in maintaining the discipline of the college, he 
communicated information wherever it was sought, 
and, while he checked our irregularities, himself made 
their excuses. He was formidable, however, to the 
idle, and odious to the lawless, members. 

It is, perhaps, true that men will often indemnify 
themselves for the passions they sacrifice by those they 
retain. But then, as our " monks" are no longer required 
to detach themselves wholly from secular concerns ; — 
as they are not expected to relinquish any indifferent 
amusement or pursuit, or the charms of social inter- 
course, thus unrestricted, if there be any, as the sneerer. 
Gibbon, intimates, " whose dull and deep potations 
excuse the brisk intemperance of youth ;" who may be 
accused with justice, as in Cranmer's time, of " scan- 
dalous compotations, comessations, and ingurgitations ;" 
these, if any such there be, (which I do not believe,) 
are without any plausible defence. But be this as it 
may with the drones of any stagnant society, he who 

L 2 
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shall, therefore, question the erudition and sanctity of 
that useful and respectable body of men, the coUege 
tutors, thevr moderation in the use of pleasure, their 
zeal or industry, will assuredly be guilty of foUy bxA 
injustice. And among so many hundred young men of 
ungovernable spirit, and redundant health, and liberal 
allowances, newly released from the confinement of 
school and the tyranny of pedagogues, though I may 
have known a few professed and exclusive votaries of 
pleasure, have seen ona spell a newspaper, heard one 
who had taken orders speak of a bishop, his Diocletian, 
or known one boast of atheism, I never found profligacy, 
QT ignorance, or infldelity triumphant. 

Of the young members, some (men of rank and 
fortune) visit the University to acquire its polish and 
to trifle away a few years till they «ome of age. -Of 
this description ware my present associates. They 
ticked with the best taHors ; made themselves indiffe- 
rent coachmen; read the ^'Baoing dalendar," and 
quoted "Joe Miller." Personally insignificant, tlhey 
derived an equivocal consideratioin from the adscititious 
merits of their crtn^ptrnzer and th^ groom. Bat of 
tb^se, ideaitified as they are at the present period^ and 
on the latest fashion, {ever mutable 1) with snowy 
breeches and sugar-loaf hiubs, soitU superqike. The 
sentiment of pity and contempt, I know, is mutual I 

Others — a valuable portion, destined to increase 
and yet to form their country's pride and strength**^ 
repair to these speculative shades to listen to sages 
whom thfiy never see; — to frequ^it libraries, which 
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are never open j to cultivate the liberal sciences, where 
Aldrich reigns, and Locke and Bacon are unknown; to 
learn to admire the elegant arts with judgment, though 
without opportunity : and, above all, to learn from the 
maxims inculcated, and the example of political free^ 
dom and consistency displayed, those sound principles 
of morals and government which elevate the under- 
standing and refine the conduct. Their characters 
and pursuits are, of course, infinitely diversified^ as 
they are variously disposed and directed. To the 
heads of colleges — all the doctors; both the proctors; 
&c, &C., in general men of piety, and learning, and 
exemplary lives — ^nothing can be objected, but that 
they are tenaciously observant of some antiquated, 
ridiculous, and useless forms, — ^for the not very credit- 
able reason that it , is their interest to maintain 
them. 

With grief and shame I confess, that, with all the 
meaos of improvement and inducements to application, 
which lectures, and libraries, (private cmes;) and grovesf, 
and xetired walks, do really afford in this delightful 
city,. I was first seduced into idleness^ and then driven^ 
for resource^ to dissipation. I had been peqrsuaded to 
purchase a horse, (an "immense bargain!" they said, 
thjougb I never could get half the money again for it ;) 
and. we, every day, made aj^reeable excursions to seats 
and towns in the neighbourhood,, either riding; or 
driving, or rowing on the river. Were these not 
seductive pic-nics, lacUeal Do yon wcmder ihey made 
us a little idle? 
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Thus passed my time. From my private tutor I 
did not experience much interruption. In the arrange- 
ment we originally made, it was agreed that I was to 
attend at his rooms three times a week, to read 
" Tully's Offices." This appointment interfering with 
my pleasures, I generally sent an apology for one of 
the three, and as constantly received a note from my 
tutor excusing my attendance on another. Disputes^ 
meanwhile, on the comparative speed and bottom of 
our horses, gave rise to constant matches and steeple- 
hunts; when, one day, I received a letter from Dr. 
Dogma, with an enclosed note directed to Mr. Ford. 
In his address to me, the Doctor complained bitterly 
of what he chose to call the " osoitancy of Mr. Ford," 
and directed me, to my dismay, to call upon another 
gentleman, a friend of his, (the Doctor's,) — a Mr. 
Pamby, whom I was for the future to consider as 
my private tutor. Ford was a good fellow, whom 
everybody Uked, and I was not going to forsake. 
Pamby was ill-conditioned, and even as a scholar was 
a servile imitator of Dr. Dogma; and the Doctor's 
act, though conscientious, was only of the kind he 
used himself to call the Lacedsemonian strictnesses — 
** enormities of virtue." 

I pass over the rest of our College parties and boyish 
intemperance, — our sporting doors, breaking lamps, 
and all the awkward excesses of overgrown school- 
boys, with the remonstrances of deans and tutors as 
unheeded as the voice of Cassandra. 

But it may be asked: — Among my associations 
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here, did I form no connexions with men of regular 
and virtuous habits 1 — ^with the sober and the studious? 
The answer is obvious. I mixed with all my contem- 
poraries indiscriminately. Of these, some were pru- 
dent, many diligent, — ^but such men were least seen 
or known, as the reigns of the best princes furnish 
fewest materials for history. 

Now, as I had become an idler, — there is no use in 
denying thai, — my pursuits, tastes, and habits fell into 
the desultory. Something I must do; and, strange to 
say, there was a craving for occupation, so as it were of 
a lax and listless kind. I found a soothing associate 
in an antiquary. Mr. Talbot, as a gentleman and a 
scholar, was in every respect unexceptionable. Yet 
I soon lost the pleasure, and I may truly add, the 
benefit of his acquaintance. I never ceased to lament 
this. I have the satisfaction, however, to reflect that 
I did not justly forfeit his regard by any breach of 
faith, by any infraction of friendship, or improper or 
dishonourable conduct. It is a transaction I can recal 
without a blush. 

Talbot was so much my senior as to be at once a 
bachelor and a married man. In other words, he had 
taken his first degree. Mrs. Talbot, his wife, was a 
perfect Aspasia in the loveliness of her person, the 
elegance of her manners, and the irresistible charms of 
her conversation. Statesmen might have listened to 
her with pleasure, and sages with advantage. In 
wit, in spirit, in information and accomplishments, in 
quickness of thought and brilliancy of expression, 
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nothmg could equal the fascinations of tliis captivating 
woman ; . yet, so totally exempt was sh^ frcnn the 
obtrusiveness so often attending these shining quali- 
ties, that her beauty, confessedly not of the most per- 
fect kind, was rendered ii^vincible chiefly by the 
attractive grace of gentleness and softness. In sum, 
she was the toast of every table and the theme of 
every tongue, and Talbot was universally pronounced 
a lucky dog. 

This was incontestably the case. They were an 
affectionate and happy couple; to witness which was 
itself a happiness. Yet, fond and faithful as they 
were, it was remarked, as a singularity, by those who 
knew them, that they had nothing common or con- 
genial in taste or sentiment. Talbot regularly repaired 
to the Bpdlei^ ^brary, and shutting himself up in 
one of its recesses, consumed his time and health in 
archffiological researches. 

Mrs. Tall)ot, of a lively imagination and fine taste, 
cultivated, with a,miable ardour, every flower of fancy^ 
and rendered herself a proficient in the arts and literar 
ture of modem Italy. With what science and feeling 
-r-how incomparably— rhow divinely — she played and 
sung I yet rei^ember! To alter and apply aii obser- 
vation of Bolingbroke*s : — '^I would rather mistake 
the Darius whom Alexander conquered for the son of 
Hystaspes, and be guilty of as many anachronisms as 
a Jewish ch];onploger>'' than commit one such solecism 
in conduct as TaIbot|s — ^than once leave unprotected 
and alone so lov^y a wife-HSO; finished a womian ! 
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Whoever was known to Mrs. Talbot as a Mend of 
lier husband, was received and regarded with kindness 
and attention. If to ihis recommendation he added 
taste and skill m music or song, or any other elegant 
accomplishment, he was peculiarly welcome, and 
honoured and made happy by being associated with 
her in her refined enjoyments. 

Such was Mrs. Talbot. So extremely intelligent, 
— so highly accomplished 1 Gifbed as she was by 
nature, embellished by art, recommended by grace and 
goodness, what man who had pretensions to discern- 
ment or feeling must not have studiously sought, and 
keenly relished, her society? There cannot be in the 
world a man insensible to the charms of female society. 
Quickness of perception — delicacy of feeling — discri- 
mination of beauties — easy and elegant expression of 
their sentiments, — ^these belong to women of the supe- 
rior order almost exclusively. Mrs. Talbot eminently 
possessed them all, — and I felt and admitted that she 
did so. 

" Frederick Camden," it may be — (nay, it before has 
been)— asked, "were you justifiable therein T I 
thought so at the time. Why should I not, so think 
and so act? Had the lady, indeed, been single, or 
had I myself been free, it might have been otherwise. 
But this agreeable person was a married woman, — bore 
the stamp and superscription of another, — ^was called 
Mrs. Talbot, by my friend's name, whose property, in 
possession, ^e was. 2Jha6 totally altered the case, 
obviated the danger, and made the tnatt^ safe. I was, 
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interestingly occupied, and innocently happy. Why, 
then, should I think of anything else in the world ? 

I spent much of my time at Talbot's lodgings. 
From him I took lessons in chess, or collected scarce 
and valuable information. When he retired to his 
black letters, I led Mrs. Talbot to the harp or piano, 
or read aloud, at her request, Petrarch or Bousseau, 
or translated for her tender fragments of Sappho and 
Tibullus, to give her a just conception of their style 
and manner. I remember one instance, when I at- 
tempted a pretty close imitation of some lines in the 
first Elegy of the latter writer. 

*'Ferreu8 illefuit, qui te cumposdt hahere," &c. 

" Hard were the heart could leave thy gentle charms, 
Though spoils allured, or honour called to arms." 

" But Talbot," she said, " will leave me for any old 
record." 

" To return," I replied, " with affections quickened 
by occasional absence." 

She sighed : I proceeded — 

" Oh, cheer these eyes ! in life's contracting space. 
Still linger in my last, my faint embrace ; 
And when I lie on the funeral bed, 
And you kiss cheeks moist with the tears you shed, 
Think that I share the thought, and hovering nigh. 
Tell every tear, and answer every sigh!" 

As I concluded this line, her face, cold and wet, fell 
against my cheek. I started, and found that she had 
fainted. This I ascribed to the pathos of the passage ; 
so extremely calculated to excite emotion. 
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Though long blind to the state of Mrs. Talbot's 
feelings, my suspicions began to be at length aroused. 
I observed, with alarm, that on Talbot's return, she 
always grew, instantaneously, pensive and reserved. I 
watched her, and marked the incessant struggles in 
her mind, — ^the impulse of ungovernable passion, — the 
virtuous horror of the crime ; — now a feeling of dignity 
and a tone of confidence, then a subdued manner and 
a heart dissolved in wishes. Every day some involun- 
tary act disclosed her love; yet it was possible my 
vanity might deceive me. I hoped and hesitated : 
when an accident I met with in her presence, (sprain- 
ing my ankle by a foil from a library ladder,) drew 
from her such frantic exclamations of despair and 
love, as lefb no further room for doubt. 

I was carried home and put to bed : there I had 
leisure to reflect. It was a conquest of which any 
man might have been proud. But what would be my 
triumph? — over the generous nature of an unsuspecting 
friend ! — over conjugal foith ; — over domestic felicity ; 
— over the peace of families;— over the purity and 
&.me, the honour and happiness, of the woman I 
admired, and who had no other &,ult but loving me. 
" No," I exclaimed ; " when I become thus selfish and 
unfeeling — ^thus profligate and unprincipled — ^may I be 
renounced by all mankind — ^may I be an outcast from 
society !" 

I never would meet Talbot more. As he was 
wholly free from jealousy or suspicion, he could only 
attribute my behaviour to inconstancy, ingratitude, or 
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caprice. Nor was it to be expected that Mrs. Talbot 
should speak &yourably of the man who, she thought, 
had slighted her affections. Thus they had a common 
topic-— depreciating ma For once, their feelings and 
sentiments were the same ; and this served to reunite 
them. Mr& Talbot never saw me more; and, as I 
hoped would be the case, her returning sense of duty 
and esteem for her confiding husband finally and frilly 
triumphed. For myself, I could not help sustaining 
obloquy, but I was satisfied not to deserve it. I pre- 
served inviolable silence under the most unfounded 
accusations: no provocation could induce me to repeat 
their names, or allude to the occurrence.. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Thus passed my first twelvemoiitb at college; and 
when long vacation arrived, I expected an invitation 
to spend it at my Cither's house on the coast, or, at 
least, permission to visit the country, and so see my 
Louisa, whom I had neglected, but not forgotten. 
What, then, were my feelings when told by Mr. Pamby 
that I was to accom^yany him to his small living in 
the country f Without communicating my intentions, 
I instantly, on leaving his room, mi off for Mr. Ber- 
nard's. He was from home, as was also (and this "was 
of more consequence) his daughter. They were gone 
an a vint to Mrs. Arnold, my maternal aunt, now ^ 
widow; and the housekee^r added that Louisi^Was to 
remain there some time. " Master^ sir, swore evety 
day at the poor thmg, and threatened her so, because 
she wouldn't fancy Sir Oelorge Huntingd<m, a feist- 
going, rich young gentleman, that lives at the Priory; 
and, they say, will bring up the old monkEfout of their 
graves. They say he's quite overtaken with love of 
Miss Louisa; but she's better without him. I believe, 
to Ut you into the secret on't^ tiiat the solid cause her 
father took her away--^and so Miss has often told me^-- 
wafl^ that he thought at this time you'd be doming.'* 

"Did »A«;— did Louisa say soT 

" Yes, sir ; and many a time have I known her sit 
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and cry by the hour, because you did not write to 
her." 

"Oh, wretch that I am! — selfish, ungenerous, un- 
grateful wretch ! But where does Mrs. Arnold live?" 

"I don't know. It's a great way; for John said 
that was the reason the horses didn't go. But I hear 
nothing from master. Such a glumpish gentleman 
nobody ever lived with, sure." 

How did I now deplore my neglect! one minute 
determine to follow the family; the next, sink into 
despair. 

I lingered here several days, solitary and sullen, and 
with no other relief than was to be found in the 
loquacity of Mrs. Jones, or the rosy smiles of ner niece, 
Maiy. The latter was a dark-eyed, beautiful, and 
blooming girl of seventeen : open, credulous, and en- 
gaging. The aunt was the very simplest old fooL I 
did not presume upon this; I was incapable of 
systematic villany. Though I could not look upon 
Mary without emotion, and often talked playfully with 
her, I had never gone further but for the indiscretion, 
— ^the neglect, — the folly, — ^the oscitancy of that weak, 
old, unreflecting housekeeper. 

I complained one day of being slightly unwell. Mrs. 
Jones would not suffer me to get up the next morning, 
but sent my tea to my room. Mary brought it, smiling 
and blushing; and tenderly inquired how I felt. I 
thanked her, complimented her, and even swallowed a 
double quantity of weak Congou, that she might again 
administer it. I sunk into a quiet sleep. When I 
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next awoke, the first object I saw was — Mary. She 
coloured deeply. " I have brought you some broth, 
sir; I thought it would do you good. It will not 
prove as nice as usual, I fear, for I made it entirely 
myself. My aunt's gone up the village. But I hope 
you'll like it." I assured her that I felt inexpressibly 
obliged by her kind attention. Seldom had it been 
my sweet lot to have so lovely a nurse ! Poor Mary ! 
Raising the long dark, silken lash which partially con- 
cealed a pair of piercing eyes — ^how brilliant! — she 
gave a look so full of sensibility. 

I was soon tired of officious attentions and an un- 
visited place; and incessantly deplored the absence of 
Louisa. Indifferent to what became of me when she 
was not present, I returned to Oxford. Here I found 
Pamby waiting and wondering; but I refused to give 
any account of my movements. After a disagreeable 
journey over "infamous" commons, and through lanes 
that yawned with ruts, I found myself fixed in a dark, 
damp, dirty, dismal parsonage-house, with four figured 
yews before the door. In vain did Mr. Pamby and 
solitude invite me to contemplative pleasures. With 
Queen Elizabeth, in her single blessedness, I said: 
"When I call to mind things past, behold things 
present, and expect things to come, I hold those 
happiest that go hence soonest." My friendlessness in 
the vast world, Louisa's situation, gloomy regrets and 
fears, disturbed and almost infuriated a mind so appre- 
hensive. Nor did a visit from Mr. Mortify enliven 
our retreat. I turned from him as from a serpent. 
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After long and lonely walks, continued on dark and 
tempestuous nights, I returned, drenched with rain or 
^tiS with cold, and retired, ungreeted, to my chamber^ 
This, together with anxiety of mind, brought on a 
fever, and I beoanle delirious. An apothecary was, in 
the first instance, dent for from a neighbouring village. 
He chaiiced to be a sensible and candid man, who paid 
principal attention to the dietetic part of medicine, 
where his exertions could chiefly or exclusively do 
good. Mr. Evans declared that he could do nothing 
but watch the efforts of nature to relieve herself, and 
endeavour to assist them. But, as the phraseology of 
this gentleman was without pomp, and his pronuncia- 
tion questionable, especially when he sometimes i un- 
avoidably introdticed terms of art, his plain and useful 
directions were received with contempt, and a physician 
s6nt for from a borough at some distance. 

Dr. Chatter had been an apprentice in the town 
where he now practised under a diploma from St. 
AndreVa At a grammar-school he had picked up a 
little bad Latin; and the stolen use of a library in 
Mr. Balsam's house, (consisting of odd volumes bought 
cheap at street stalls in Whitechapel,) enabled him. to 
acquire the knowledge of a few simple remedies, in his 
master's despite, with the mysterious characters which 
are the strength of the profession. From this situation 
he was driven with some asperity, either in consequence 
of an unfortunate mistake, in which, seeing liquor 
coUat. in a prescription, he made it up with Spanish 
juice; or of being detected in stealing conserve of 
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roses from the shop» to treat a shoemaker's daughter 
next door, of whom he was enamoured. After exert* 
ing his skill in various parts, with equal success and 
uniform reputation, Dr. Chatter had the good fortune 
to meet with a tawny heiress in the East Indies, who 
exchanged money for a husband. Betuming home 
with his mummy, he found that his sister, whom he 
had left a milliner in the town, had married an alder- 
man, and become queen of the town. After purchasing 
a degree, and assuming a becoming gravity and inv* 
portance of manner. Dr. Chatter settled under her wing. 
Having assured Mr. Mortify that fevers were the 
most complex of diseases. Dr. Chatter talked of 
prognosis and diagnosis; spoke in fiivour of mucilagit^ 
nous liquors, changed my drink from apple-tea to 
barley-water, wrote a prescription, at which Mr. Evans 
looked grave, took his fee, and drove off. I got worse 
every day; my medicines were changed, but to no 
purpose; and I should in&Jlibly have died, had not 
my old nurse^ being disposed to quack me herself^ 
ceased, previouiB to commencing her own operations, to 
administer anything but gruel. My recovery was 
gradual; and nothing contributed more to my con** 
valesoence than a letter from Louisai full of delightful 
assurances. My deliverance, too, from Pamby's fold 
was now not remote, For Mr. Mortify, so kuxd and 
assiduous hml he been during my illness in consulting 
my wishes and promoting my comfort, that eyexj un«> 
favourable impression was merged in gratitude for his 
humane attentionsi 
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" During your delirium," said he, " you frequently 
exclaimed, ' Who is an orphan 1 — and I am not an 
orphan!' Let me combat any visionary notion you 
may entertain that you are neglected by your friends." 
"My friends! — ^but excuse me, Mr. Mortify, I know 
not what may have escaped me at the period to which 
you allude ; but this I know, that my soul scorns com- 
plaint. A mother's fondness I never knew. It is not 
for me to say, that since his marriage, I have lost a 
father ; I leave it to nature : she will some time plead 
powerfully in my favour." 

I was soon sufficiently restored to leave the house. 
How sweet did the face of nature appear; how fresh 
the vivid green of the pastures! The temperature of 
the air I had never known so sofb ; the bloom of flowers 
I had never beheld so bright or so diversified! I 
passed the short remainder of the vacation in such 
rural sports as renovated health and spirits prompted. 
Yet the place was triste. Our only visiting was to tea 
and turn-out, commerce and backgammon, with the 
agent's, lawyer's, and apothecary's families. 

I returned to Oxford, and to my old haunts and 
companions. One night, in the Winter Term, when 
the party was reduced to three, a trip to London was 
suddenly proposed. Heated with wine, we embraced 
it with alacrity; and the next morning I found myself 
for the first tim^, in the metropolis. That the capital 
of a great, flourishing, spirited, and enlightened nation, 
and the emporium of the commerce of the world, 
should be extensive and magnificent, I assuredly ex- 
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pected. But when I bad driven through its endless 
streets^ and been seated at its prodigious dinners, it 
was then, London reminded me of what Plato bad said 
when passing through Agrigentum : '' The Agrigentines 
build as if they were to live for ever; and eat as if 
they were never to eat again." 

We dined at a tavern, from whence we went to the 
theatre. Here, the festivity, the gaiety, and animation 
of the scene; the repartee, the roar, the exquisite 
beauty of the women ; the variety and excellence of 
the scenery and dresses — all (first impressions) con- 
spired to fill me with the liveliest delight. I gazed on 
every object with transport, talked in rhapsodies, and 
seemed awakened to a new and more assured existence. 
We separated at the theatre, after fixing a time and 
place of meeting. 

" Are you ill, Gamden? What makes you turn so 
palef ' inquired one of my companions the next day, in 
the Strand. " That gentleman that passed," said I, 
" was my father. I have not seen him for years : but 
it is he, — I am confident that it is he," much agitated. 
*' He looked deuced hard," said the other. After 
amusing themselves some time with my embarrassment, 
they endeavoured to reassure me on various heads; 
proposing wagers that we should not be missed at 
College, and averring that it would be easy to swear 
the old gentleman out of a confidence in his eyesight, 
or to suborn others to prove an alibi. " If accused, I 
cannot deny it," said I. " More fool you I You per- 
jured yourself the first day you went to Oxford. So 
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you may as well go oi^ aad swear stoutly." Oxfor4 
logic i^ eyerywhere famous, and this a/tgvATmntv/tjfh (ki 
hominem was constantly used at Oxford I was ueitl^er 
silenced nor convinced by it. I now warmly urged 
our immediate return to college; and as we had been 
down on the sick list {pricked ceger), we fortuij^tely 
escaped detection, ThjB next post brought a letter 
from my &ther; in which, haidng notified that he 
should see me in the course of a week, he proceeded ; 
^ All concur in representing you as greatly improved 
in i^ind and person, l must tell you a singular cirr 
cumstance. A day or two ago, I met in the street a 
young buck, strutting with one or two others, so like 
what you promised to be, that, but four my knowledge 
of your being at Oxford, I had certainly stopped him« 
His appearance, indeed, was foppish rather than gent0el > 
there was more qf spirit than dignity in his air, and 
more of command than open benevolence in his coun? 
tenance. 6]at his features were animated through 
excessive paleness; not Ibhe interesting j^oZ^ of study, 
which you, I fear, may have induced, by what I hear 
of your inde&tigable application, but the worn imd 
haggard wnixness of 9 mm of dis8ol^te habit<s." My 
pleasurable feelings, on t^ prospect of a visit that 
must Jiead to a discovery I so little wished, xofny be 
efisily conceived. 

" WJiat must I 40, Sidney T asked L " Wbp can 
possibly telll Yoi| have justly incurred this, 9a4 
merited more by your temerity. If rusticated, who 
co^d hi^ve pitied ygn ]" . " ij^eseirve yputr pity for thosjO 
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irbo will condescend to accept it." " Seriously then, 
Camden, you must either lie in bed when papa comes, 
#ith jotir head clouted so that not a feature can be 
seen, shamming sickness ; or set off instantly out of 
Oxford on some urgent occasion. This you may with 
little difficulty get permission to do, telling a plausible 
story, for tetm ends in a few days." " What an alter" 
native. I scorn the contemptible pusillanimity of a 
lie; and artifice or concealment is repugnant to my 
nature. I can bear the reproaches of others, but not 
my own contempt." ** Excellent ! Recdre your sir^ 
then, in sackcloth and ashes, and address him thus :-^ 
'Beverend sir, I abhof drinking, and prate abottt 
freedom of mind. Yet, to please others, I got TOely 
intoxicated, and when pot-taliant posted off to toWn, As 
Hurdis, the poet, says, ' for futile purposes.' " ^* Sidney, 
do for once postpone meagre witticisms to sage and 
timely counsels. What— what must I do f " Where 
had you intended to spend the vacation T ^' As it is ^ 
a short one, at college, or to have visited some friends 
in the neighbourhood of the place to which my father 
is going. That cannot now be." ^ That is a sigh of 
regret to some love-— that will be made distant. But 
attend. You must accompany me to London. Seal 
the letter again, and leave it as though unopened upon 
the table, and instruct ydur bed-maker to say you were 
gone before it arrived." *' WeD, I deserve degradation ; 
but gay as you are, Sidney, mark the climax. Tdlo- 
neas, drunkenness, folly, deceit, and falsehood T '' Nay, 
if you are for discussing casuistical points, you cannot 
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do better than wait for your &ther, and refer them to 
him. But come along to the capiU mortuv/m,r 

Beyond all men, Sidney possessed lasti vnores^ glad 
manners, a disposition to view — 



it 



The gayest, happiest attitude of things ;" 



as the engaging Horace declares, that go where. Ae 
would, he lived right pleasantly. 

Again in London, and a visitor of Sidney's at his 
father's elegant mansion in Grosvenor Street, £ was 
careful not to venture out till the day after my father 
left town. My friend introduced me to his &mily. 
My reception was polite. Miss Sidney, whom I thought 
excessively pretty, was reclined upon an ottoman, with 
her drawing materials before her on a beautiful little 
work-table, engaged in painting biitterflies from nature. 
'' Ah 1 dear Adolphus," she exclaimed, '^ is it you ? 
How delighted I am to see you. I want your taste, 
your voice, your assistance, and twenty things to 
twenty schemes. Did I tell you the Signor has at 
last dedicated the admired sonata to mel Miss 
Malone, do you know, cried for rage and disappoint- 
ment, as well as jealousy. Everybody at the concert 
observed how red her eyes were. Have you heard 
that even Draper is subdued 1 He has relented ; he 
has become a famaJtvco phUomimco, Is your Mend 
passionately fond of Italian music, of painting, and 
sculptures and antiques 1 Do you love the arts. Sir T 
I replied with some gallantry that " if she would per- 
mit me to form my taste under the guidauce of that 
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exquisite £mcy displayed in the decorations I witnessed, 
I should admire them with equal enthusiasm and 
judgment." She smiled with the sweetest condescen- 
sion. Without doing much violence to my feelings, I 
complimented her on a wreath she had lately finished ; 
it really was free, soft, and delicate. " I am fond of 
drawing. I have a taste for it, but I detest musia 
Yet, for eight hours a day do those odious masters 
torment me ; while Laura, who is always at her harp, 
and who, they say, plays divinely, is as much, as 
incessantly importuned about her velvet and other 
painting. An't it preposterous f ' 

Just at this moment a person arrived with somB 
fancy patterns, and two young ladies nuLViTig a call, 
much badinage took place, and many lively follies were 
exhibited. *'We see you at the opera to-morrow 
night?" said the ladies, as we handed them to their 
carriages. " Oh aid / do we not meet before T " Yes ; 

at Lady to-night, and at another delightful 

assembly the same evening." ^' How agreeable. Adieu 1" 
^'What are these parties T I asked. ^' Bouts," said 
Sidney, " and cursed bores, I assure you." 

With the negligent dignity of Mrs. Sidney it was 
impossible not to be pleased ; and the graceful trifling 
of the young ladies was easy, insinuating, and agree- 
able. Nor was Mr. Sidney wanting in the power to 
please. Although his manner was stately to for- 
mality, it exhibited a constant attention to good 
breeding ; and his conversation disclosed polite learn- 
ing and courtly wit, '' scUes intra pomcBria nati,^ 
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In ihe evening, when we had, with difficolty, f>roed 
ouir waj into the middle of a grand saloon, where the 
lady of the house received ns, Miss Sidney discovered 
her fin«Eidfl^ the jonng ladies we had seen in the 
morning* 

^ Ah! my dear Malone, have I found you! An*t 
it stupid— Will you go! Is anybody heref 

^'Ohl yes: — I>faper, and Sir C^orge^ and tiie 
OoloneL'* 

" What ! Sir Goorge, and his queer brother f^ 

^^Noi he is gone with the angel to BristoL Sir 
George would have driven her down, but he was 
afraid of pious discourse^ and could not bear to leave 
the fat Madame >-<-you remember I pointed her out to 
you at the auction* Well, I quizzed him so; and he 
foolishly said, he could not go with his sist^, he wan 
afraid of catehing a consumption.'* 

^' Admirable) but eome> will you move? Let us go 
into the other rooms.*^ 

I observed the ladies hurry away, and as Sidney had 
disappeared, and I did not like to be left hf myself, I 
followed them, till,, on Altering the room, I saw a young 
diplomdt^ or, perhaps, only an attachi, advance with the 
brisk air of a galliavdr ^ Ah," said he, ^* MeickmaiseUiif 
eommerU vo^^i^'^^^^aad another gentleniaA coming up^ 
they led them to chain^ and themselves occupied coa* 
tiguous seat& Upon thi% I returned to the rooia 
wh«re I had lel^ Sidn^, and not finding him, entered 
into conversation with an elderly gentleman who had 
dined wi^ us that day. 
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*^ Observe this table,** said' he. ^' That grotesque old 
figure, so fine, and frizzled, and powdered, and patched, 
is a rich widow. She was, for years, (Mnie du maUon 
to a country squire. At last, he married her, and on 
his death left her his whole fortune^ and now she would 
&in be a lady of ton. Equally ridiculous are the pr^ 
tensions <^ the lady on her right hand Without 
iMlequate mcMis, she wishes to surpass all her acquaini^ 
ance in the profusion and eleganoe of her petUs aoupsrst. 
That she may give two or three imposing parties in a 
winter she actually starves herself her children, and 
her servants, the rest of the year.'* 

'' But the other ladyf* 

" Is rich, and pretty, and of unimpeached character, 
and * chaste as Dian.* But then, her every passion is 
absorbed in the love of play. See how intent she is: 
how earnest her look and manner 1 While she is thus 
occupied, till six o'clock in the morning, her childifen 
live neglected at home, — ^read Madame Sand's French 
novels, or engage in worse than frivolous pursuits, 
congenial with their age and inclination." 

Just then I espied Sidney : " Where are the ladies r 
asked he; ^'I must find them. Will you stay with 
Draper ? — ^Mr. Camden — Mr. Draper." " I think Sidney 
told me that you were somewhat fresh in town, sir. 
Eh! — ^well! — ^very good! — ^we'll show you lifa That's 
much better than books. Sidney, I suppose, has not 
yet taken you to Hell? Well, we'll ^o together — 
dine a bachelor's party at the Piazza, and, at night, I'll 
sport the Hum'ems to my friends." Never, in my 
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oommeroe viih mankind have I seen sach another 
petit maUre as this Mr. Draper. When I next saw 
him, we Ibimd him in an embroidered robe de chambre 
and yellow morocco slippers, penning a hUletr-doux, 

Afber a f ortaiight, unprofitably, but not disagreeably 
spent, in the company of those who sacrifice the pur- 
poses of life to its embellishments — ^in humouring 
caprice, and &iming vanity — ^in weak compliances^ and 
studied insincerity— I returned to Oxford 
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CHAPTER IX. 

On my arrival at College I found a note from mj 
father, expressive of something like displeasure; and 
the necessity I was now under of drawing upon him 
pretty largely, produced his sentiments upon extravar 
gance. Beady money (which he did not supply very 
liberally) I reserved for my pleasures — ^to support which 
I became parsimonious and unjust to others, and was 
insensibly brought to practise several acts of meanness 
towards my tradesmen and dependents. Everything^ 
indeed, but my battels I took " on tick.** My debts 
of course accumulated; but credit seemed inexhaust- 
ible. Gloomy thoughts, however^ sometimes haimted 
me ; and to dissipate these, I flew to parties and the 
bottle. Mr. Andrews, (the mystagogue,) with whom 
I had hitherto exchanged calls and trifling courtesies, 
meeting me one morning in Christ Church meadows, 
told me that he had been disappointed of a remittance, 
and requested me to accommodate him with a loan of 
ten guineas. I told him I had nearly that sum in my 
rooms, and would fetch it. 

At the College gate I found Sidney, loimging. 
'^ Just the man I wished to see/' said he; '^ Hawkes, of 
Oriel, is making a raffle with his bay gelding. I said 
I would answer for you; so he put you down. Come, 
lug out! — ^flve guineas — and three you owe me for the 
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dinner at Marlow." I hesitated^ stammered, and then, 
ashamed of my shame, told Sidney that I had no 
guineas unappropriated. 

The harsh features and uncouth appearance of An- 
drews had always subjected him to the ridicule of our 
men, and, as I could not ask any person to my rooms 
to be a huUj I had in general entertained him tUe^ 
iHe, Yet his " exits and his entrances" were not un- 
marked. I was rallied on my connexion, and Sidney 
pretended to have seen a card, inyiting me to Edmimd 
Hall to drink ^^ foreign wina" Thus, whatever obHgSr 
tions I was under to Andrews, his acquaintance was a 
hore. I wished to shake him off. ^dney observed 
that this was '^ a good opportunity." Sidney obtained 
the guineas; I sent an excuse to Andrews, and cvi 
him from that day. 

The two next terms were spent like the preceding — 
in visiting races or boxing matches^ in tennis or bil- 
liards. My fELther, whether learning it from the tutors, 
or apprised of it by my drafts, began to remonstrate 
with me on my dissolute habits. I was called upon to 
defend myself from, this charge at a most inopportune 
period indeed. For, as my audacity had increased in 
an inverse ratio to my claims or character, the more 
irregular I was, the greater had been my derision of 
the sober and diligent; and at last, by disrespectfrd 
behaviour to the Dean^ I had just, and deservedly, 
inenrred— Rustication. To oonoecd thigfrom fmf father^ 
I wrote to him before I lefb College, and requested his 
instructions what to do with myself in the approaching 
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long vacation. His accusation I could not meet and 
deny, but I submitted that my excesses were rather 
the venial indulgences of &shionable foUy, than the 
gross vices of the vulgar sensualist. In reply, my 
father cautioned me against the " abuse of terms, and 
all systems of morality, founded on men's practice, 
instead of their duties ; and assured me that nothing 
was more detrim^ital-rr-had a more pernicious tendency 
to debase the mind — ^than the f&Gihty that acquiesces 
in comparative goodness." 

<< Amen !" said Sidney. 

Keleased from the con£biement of College, (though 
not in the most creditable way,) I repaired to Mr. 
Bernard's. I knew Louisa was at home, and as it was 
a time when her fEither would not anticipate a visit 
from me, I must surprise her there. I found her 
lovely and gentle as ever, but was mortified that she 
scarcely lost resentment at my neglect, in joy at my 
arrival. Did she fear that my constancy had been 
shaken amid the seductions of the metropolis? My 
sentiments were^ and ever would be, unaltered and 
unalterable. I swore it by thosc^ ruby lips, dso. Louisa^ 
however, would not admit that she was ^'jealous: I 
had omitted to write; I never thought of her." My 
protestations on this head were interrupted by the 
approach of Mr, Bernard. J^ hQ wns riding up to 
the door, I went put to meet him. He started, and 
though he bc^le me welcome, seemed surprised, and 
even vexed, at seeing me. This had aa untowaid 
appearance; and I learnt the next day from Louisa, 
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that, though in the first instance he had certainly ap« 
proved our intimacy, it was too true that he had 
latterly urged her acceptance of a neighbouring 
baronet. "Need I add,** continued she, "that I in- 
stantly gave him an unqualified refusal? — ^rendered 
nugatory, I fear, by my fitther's encouragement of his 
addresses, and assurances that I was goyemed merely 
by a few bashful scruples, not insuperable. Moreover, 
though I would not speak of my fiither censoriously, 
he has, I believe, contracted debts to a considerable 
amount, and, I am apprehensive, has lost some very 
serious sums at play to Sir George." I sighed to think 
that Louisa might be sacrificed to appease a rapacious 
creditor — ^that my honoured grand&.ther had lived ever 
opulent and respected on the property his son found 
insufficient — and that I was included in the number 
of those whom Louisa reprehended, for I, too, was by 
my prodigality embarrassed. 

Though I saw that Mr. Bernard was uneasy in my 
presence, yet I had not resolution to leave his house. I 
penetrated, indeed, the new-bom complaisance with 
which he insisted on showing me the improvements in 
the country, and, day after day, withdrew me from the 
society of Louisa. But however dexterously the dis- 
trustful old gentleman contrived to prevent all private 
communication between us, he could not restrain our 
eloquence of eyes when we did meet, or looks that say 
unutterable things. Still there were anxious and de- 
sponding hours^ when I dwelt with horror or despair 
on the probable effects of a father's tyranny or suppli- 
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cations on Louisa's mind. There were nionients> too^ 
when — ^tormenting thought ! — ^under the same roof with 
my soul's idol, — ^near the sweet object of mj tenderest 
regard, — ^inhaling the atmosphere of her sighs, — sitting 
where she had sat^-^listening to the plaintive air she so 
feelingly delivered, — I was yet debarred from cherish- 
ing and supporting her,— from telling her that I lived 
but for her, — ^from drinking from her eyes, from her 
lips, that moved without articulation, the constrained 
but ravishing confession of requited love. Yet I still 
lingered in the house ; for there were also moments^ 
rapturous moments! — of stolen bliss, when, eluding 
the eye of vigilance, we delighted and assured the 
mutual, impassioned, and confiding heart ! 

It struck me that Louisa must occasionally ramble 
through the contiguous hamlet, to dispense instruction 
and assistance; to visit the sick, encourage the dili* 
gent, and promote order and happiness around her. 
It was a delightful office, suitable to her station, and 
congenial with her taste and temper. I hoped to dis- 
cover her in this exercise of benevolence — ^to share 
with her its pleasures and its toils. The meeting, too, 
would wear the appearance of accident; indeed, if not 
wholly fortuitous, it would, on Louisa's part, be unde- 
signed. In consequence of this expectation, I fre- 
quently visited some or other of my old acquaintance 
among the peasantry, and was always a welcome guest. 
The feast of the feelings, which is to be cheaply pur- 
chased by relieving the villager's distress or aiding his 
weakness, my allowance had fortunately enabled me to 
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procure; and there were few of them to whom I bad 
not, some time or other, done good offices. When 
they saw me approach, thej crowded roimd me, oom^ 
pared past times with the present, shook their hoaiy 
heads, and soothed the spirit of my grand&ther with 
an artless benizon. In return, I listened to their conii^ 
plaints of the squire and the churchwarden, ''If 
these men," said I '' be thus harsh and severe, the pre- 
sence of a gentle and beneficent young lady, possessiiig 
feeling and influence, must be a happy oircumstanoe 
for you." 

*' Oh, sir, the whole country blesses her; a toward 
thing it is for them that be in the reach of her bounty, 
for she is the goodest young cretiu: that erer lived, 
for sartain." 

Can you tell me anything more acceptable to a 
lover, more grateful to his honest pride, than the tiiT 
bute paid, voluntarily, in his presence to the virtnes 
of his mistress? And here, not one voice alone, but 
the cheerful and concurrent testimony of several patri* 
archal &milies, seated on the benches before their own 
doors, extolled their benefactress. 

'' And when," said I, delighted, ^' when did you see 
my — I mean. Miss Bernard?" 

''She? Law, sir, we seldom sees she, except we 
goes to the HalL" 

*' Seldom see her! How, then, does she do ao much 
good?" 

" She? Lauk-a-day, sir, why we thought you meant 
Miss Huntingdon; her what lives at the Frioiy. 
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Totlier, too, for all we know, may be kind-hearted; 
and, indeed, Tom Haynes said as how, when he fell off 
the ladder and broke his arm a^catching her bird, she 
sent him a bottle of wine and half-arguinea.** 

I turned and walked slowly back to Mr. Bernard's. 
"Louisa has feeling, I am sure," said Love. "But 
there is such a thing as sentiment without action,'* 
suggested Beason. " She has virtue," said Love (with 
the positiveness of doubt); "her every feeling and 
opinion indicates a susceptible and virtuous mind." 
" Her virtue, then, you admit to be without energy or 

habitual exercise ; but virtue is an active principle" 

Beason was suddenly silenced by the approach of 
Louisa. How graceful and delicate her forml what 
timid love in her countenance — what engaging soft- 
ness in her manner I But her head was reclined like 
a languid flower, and her eyes glistened with tears. 

" Oh, Frederick !" she exclaimed, " I am to set off 
this instant to my aimt on a second banishment, — ^to 
pass a life of dulness or persecution, — ^to see you never 
more. On your account I am driven from home, never 
to return to it, unless I consent to give my hand to 
Sir George." 

Overwhelmed with surprise myself, and agitated 
with passion, I endeavoured to console and encourage 
Louisa. But the distress of such a separation was 
insupportable I swore she should not go. I even 
threatened Mr. Bernard ; then blamed myself for giving 
Louisa additional pain, and dried the copious tears 
which I had caused to flow. Then I entreated her to 

K 
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fly with me. But how — or whither? Anywhere! 
For her sake I could cheerfully abandon every prospect 
and pursuit in life. In her affections I should be 
indemnified for the loss of the world and its enjoy- 
ments. At this proposal, urged with warmth, Louisa 
hesitated and sighed. It was repugnant to the purity 
of her mind and prudence — Just then we heard Mr. 
Bernard's voice, deep and threatening. I snatched a 
last embrace, and vowed that I would soon rescue her, 
and establish an irrefragable claim to the sacred title 
of her protector. 

I did not return to the house, but set off instantly 
for Oxford, which, with London, I meant to take in 
my way to my father's house on the coast of Kent. 
On the road I met Captain Baker. He did not recol- 
lect mej but on my stopping him, and making myself 
known, he swore vehemently at my neglect of him. I 
told him, candidly, that I had not called in conse- 
quence of Hamilton's uncourteous behaviour at Oxford. 
Captain Baker informed me that "he had not seen 
that misguided yoimg man for many months. After 
spending all his ammunition, he had fallen to leeward* 
His friends had twice retaken him from those pirates, 
the dice-coggers j but at last he ran, he believed, upon 
some breakers at hazard, and was too proud to make 
any signals of distress. That he had heard no more 
tidings of him, and supposed that he had foundered !" 

After resting a few hours at Oxford at an inn, (for I 
could not go near my college,) I proceeded to town, 
and thence to Kent, where, passing Dover and its 
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cliff, I proceeded to my Other's house. He received 
me with some kindness j but it was with surprise and 
serious concei*n that I perceived the vast alteration 
which had taken place in his appearance. Some mental 
suffering must surely have co-operated with time and 
the gout to have produced that stoop in his walk — ^that 

"Stitch-fallen cheek which hangs below the jaw." 

Dbtdek. 

Once he possessed some sprightliness of manner; now 
there was a settled melancholy in his countenance; 
then, he was occasionally communicative; now, no- 
thing could subdue his taciturnity. He informed me 
that my brother was out on a sporting tour, and led 
the way to introduce me to the ladies, with whom he 
left me. Near the door, and immersed in thought, 
sat Mrs. Sylvester. She rose at my approach. The 
emanation from her brilliant eyes attracted my atten- 
tion; yet her manner had a decision in it, which I felt 
awed me. At the same time her complexion indicated 
something of the advances of maturity. At the table 
a young officer was reading a novel, to which Mrs. 
Camden might attend, but to which neither Mrs. 
Sylvester nor a young lady, who reclined upon the 
S0& with an air of voluptuous languor, and contem- 
plated her figure in the glass, seemed to pay the 
slightest regard. The latter was my sister; negligently 
lovely, and though 

*'A dull serenity becalm'd her eye,** — (Ibknb) 

I thought her interesting. She made a painful effort to 
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rise to meet me ; and, as I saluted her, a momentary 
glow wonderfully improved a person that, ordinarily, 
did not, as the poet elegantly expresses it, — 
" to symmetay of form, 



Add colour's bland allurement.'* — ^Akenside. 

I was often left tete-ct-tite with Mrs. Sylvester; for 
my father was much from home, Mrs. Camden rode 
out with Captain Sylvester, and my sister lay in bed. 
I was in great and imminent danger; — ^no doubt of 
it; — ^for Mrs. Sylvester was that most formidable and 
pernicious character in society, — a female rake. She 
had probably seduced me, but that once, raising my 
eyes, I luckily saw in her coimtenance a haughty con- 
descension, — a look that triumphed in my subjugation. 
My pride was alarmed, and I instantly withdrew all 
attentions. 

My father's house was at an inconsiderable distance 
from a fashionable watering-place, where the Sidneys 
had taken a house for the summer months. Of course, 
I occasionally visited it. The period of their intended 
stay had nearly elapsed, when, wondering that I was 
never admitted, and Sidney having repeatedly broken 
his appointment, I first suspected that I was studiously 
avoided, and that his conduct was not without a 
marked meaning. Alarmed at the supposition, I be- 
sieged the house, and determined to find and interro- 
gate this hollow friend. It was impossible to escape 
me. I accused him of disingenuous conduct. He ob- 
served that circumstances had been communicated to 
him which rendered our continued intimacy impos* 
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sible, but declined stating the nature of the calumny. 
I insisted that it was incumbent on him^ before he 
withdrew his friendship, to explicitly declare his 
grounds and motives; whether any, and, if so, what 
demerits of mine influenced his determination? Should 
he refuse to do this, I appealed to his companion, 
whether, after the intimacy which had subsisted be- 
tween us, his dereliction of me would not bear the 
featui*es of baseness and cowardice? Mr. Huntingdon 
thought his friend certainly owed me a frank expo£- 
tion of his reasons. 

" You have my permission to impart them," said the 
former; "Huntingdon fully knows them, Camden; 
and it will give me sincere pleasure to learn that the 
imputations are false." 

" I shall not shrink fixjm what I think the duty of 
every liberal and just man » repUed his friend, with a 
firm and manly air of decision; " I shall rejoice, sir, in 
being instrumental to your acquittal, for I believe you 
an injured man." 

Sidney withdrew, when his companion, with great 
delicacy and address, but perfect composure, informed 
me that " it was whispered among the censorious that 
my mother lived in a state of undue familiarity with 
Captain Sylvester, which was so unguardedly open and 
patent, that it seemed impossible my father should be 
the only person not to see it." (« Poor divinity-ab- 
tsorbed old man ! but go on I") " And from the known 
arts and antecedents of Mrs. Sylvester, I must not be 
surprised if 1 were included in the sad suspicion." 
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Such was the abominable scandal of the place. My 
blood boiled at the infamous falsehoods. I denied, in 
unqualified terms, the entire imputations. Sidney came 
up: "Guilty or not guilty 1" 

"Not guilty, on mine honour. But now," said I, 
" your informer, the author.*' 

" I will take you to him, and, as you have satisfied 
me, go out with you cheerfully." 

We called on Captain Wood. This gentleman was 
under peculiar obligations to my father; his detraction, 
therefore, base in itself, was aggravated by an infrac- 
tion of friendship. His explanation was by no means 
satisfikctory, nor were the efibrts of Mr. Huntingdon 
to reconcile us at all successful. Captain Wood was 
an excellent shot. The next day he boasted in the 
mess-room that he had, previous to the sffair, expressly 
declared where, and how, he would " wing" me. 

While my fever lasted, and I was considered in 
danger from my wound, I was kept in total ignorance 
of all that passed subsequent to the duel. Afterwards 
I learnt that the occasion of our meeting having be- 
come notorious, Mrs. Camden, no longer secure from 
detection, immediately eloped with the Captain; Mrs. 
Sylvester retired to lodgings ; and my father, deeply 
grieved and humiliated, without hope or consolation, 
was indulging in seclusion, regret, and melancholy. 

The mental and bodily anguish I sufiered, seemed 
such as scarcely to admit of aggravation; yet both 
were inflamed and augmented by the arrival of a note 
from Mrs. Sylvester, in which she reproached me "as 
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the occasion of her loss of character !" Guilty or inno- 
cent, I seemed doomed to be always inculpated. Yet 
what a pit might I have fallen into ! — what reason had 
I to be thankful for my escape I To Mrs. Sylvester I 
was at a loss what to say; but at last I replied, "That 
I would, at all times, and in all places, assert and 
maintain her innocence of the imputed guilt ; that she 
might show my indignant denial of the charge. There 
could be no violation of confidence between us, for 
none had been reposed. We had nothing in common 
but injustice — in the unfounded suspicion of a liaiaon, 
which, formed under my father's roof, would have been 
so criminal and so unhappy. That consideration alone 
would sufficiently account for my having been unmoved 
by such charms and fascinations as she possessed; to 
which Uoignementf we had the testimony of our own 
consciences, whatever a malignant world might invent.'* 
I suppose this soothed the lady; for the next week 
Sidney discovered that she had lefb the place, on a tour 
to the Spa, with Sir George Huntingdon and a gay 
and lively party. 

Sidney called every morning and brought a budget 
of news. He gave his communications interest by 
his amusing anecdotes, remarks, and illustrations. 

."You know Prometheus* Huntingdon T 

" 1 have seen him with you." 



* This man, if all our fire were out, on earth. 
Would fetch down new, out of the hands of Jove, 
And rivet him to Caucasus should he but frown, and let 
His own gaunt eagle fly at him, to tire. — Ben Jonson. 
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« A man of deciaion. energy, dispatch. He is con- 
stantly collecting and methodizing knowledge. After 
his return from the Continent, I saw with concern 
that he inclined to matrimony; yet he confessed to 
doubts and fears. He had lodged at Dresden with a 
man of ability and worth, who had taken unto himself 
a wife, a weak and violent woman. Huntingdon saw 
with horror the misery occasioned to his Mend by the 
want of temper and understanding in his wife. He 
feared that the education of women renders them all 
dissembling. Thus reasonably did he talk, but how 
did he acti He frequented parties; but here, too, he 
was rational, and acted with his customary precision. 
He was not caught. One girl he found mean in trifles, 
another fibbed, a third cheated at cards; and from 
their behaviour in little things and at careless mo- 
ments, he pretended to judge how they would act on 
great occasions." 

" He forgot," said I, " that metals vary according to 
the matrix to which they adhere." 

" I did not know that they did. But to proceed : 
he detected an engaging and unaffected gir] in the 
country, doing good and reading Milton. In&tuated 
man! he married her. Fortunately, she proves to 
have a fine mind and a feeling heart. But they cannot 
claim the flitch. I will tell you a femily occurrence ; 
he told it me in confidence. He unbosoms himself to 
me : of course, you must not mention it to any one. 
When term time came, Huntingdon found his bride 
negligent in the discharge of her domestic duties. He 
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remonstrated and reasoned with her; explained his 
circumstances, and showed that they, at present, re- 
quired her active superintendence. After trying what 
tears woidd do, she had recourse to menaces. On her 
first threat of leaving him, he joined issue. ' Be it 
so ; and after this, we have no altercation.* Two days 
were thus spent; the third, she graciously appeared, 
presiding at the breakfast-table, at eight o'clock. He 
has delicacy and address; he saved her honour and the 
necessity of making any palinode. An act of amnesty 
was passed. He now says that by timely firmness he 
saved her from dissipation and folly, and I have never 
witnessed anger or acrimony between them; I believe 
her to be an affectionate wife and attentive mother." 

Such was Sidney's portrait of his friend. I coidd 
not help admiring and esteeming the man, but I rather 
dreaded him. Sidney had sunk considerably in my 
estimation. He was very agreeable, but he certainly 
had one great fault; he h&d no principle ; and, though 
esteemed a man of spirit, he was a craven at bottom. 
Yet the entrance of these gentlemen often relieved me 
from the contemplation of the epileptic visage of my 
old nurse. 

At last, I received a visit from my brother, who, on 
hearing of the denotiement of the tragic farce of my 
father's marriage, had turned his horse's head and 
galloped home. I was not prepared to see him, or 
equal to support a conversation. He was followed by 
a servant, — a kind of familiar, as it seemed, — with 
two setters and a terrier, and announced his arrival 
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by the blast of a little round twisted horn, which he 
pulled out of his coat pocket, and a halloa which 
might have " shook hell's concave." 

" Be this Fred? dost know, JackT 

We recognised each other, and he sat down. 

"Well! how be'est thee? peppered i' the jacket, I 
see! chances of war, eh. Jack? Never mind thaJb 
though, if it wa'n't for the other confounded business. 
These supposed pairings of yours stick in dad's gizzard, 
don't they, Butty] And what to do with sister? I 
shall be under the obligation to drive her to the north, 
to Mother Arnold, or old Bernard's." 

" Leave that to me, sir, if you please," said his man ; 
" you shall put the bay crop afore the brown horse. 
Little Dick will make a rare leader." 

" You're a sharp one. Jack, that you be." 

I was tired and disgusted. " Does my father," I 
inquired, " continue in the same state of extreme de- 
jection? Satisfied of innocence himself, he must still 
be confounded at the imputed guilt of all around 
him." 

*• Oh ! ah ! rare sulky. Jack knows I wanted him 
to see you, but he wont; and, as for Sylvy's aunt, he 
calls her — who was it — the silly emperor's wife?" 

"The same name, sir, as the filly that won the 
handicap at the October meeting — Miss Linny." 

" Messalina, Jack." 

I found — and it was a melancholy discovery — ^that 
my brother was his attendant's attendant ; the charac- 
ter of the younger Pompey : aermone harhourvs, mcmu 
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promptiis, lihertorum sfwam lihertua; rude in speech, 
prompt in action; his own slave's slave. 

" The worst of all," resumed my brother, " is, that I 
have lost my sweetheart. Fanny's gone." 

From the dialogue which ensued between him and 
his butty (as he called his man), I collected that my 
brother, out of his element in the di-awing-room, was 
wont, after the fatigues of the chase, to solace himself 
with the society of Mrs. Sylvester's woman ; to relate 
to her the toils and achievements of the day; the 
ditches he had leaped, and the brushes he had won; 
she pitying him for the dangers, and he loving her 
for the pity. 

I recovered gradually from the consequences of my 
wound, and the invigorating breeze from the sea con- 
tributed materially to my convalescence. What should 
I do next 1 I had long projected an excursion to the 
Highlands and the West of Scotland; and I deter- 
mined now to visit the " land of brown heath and 
shaggy wood " 

I repaired to London, and went on board a Leith 
smack. OffGravesend, I said, "Of course, captain, 
you provide necessaries, and have reserved me a bed." 

Without a shrug, the man lamented that " a' the 
beds had been engaged a muckle time ; but the nights 
were fine, and sleeping on deck was preferable to a 
crowded cabin. The ship's fare would be found gude, 
but it was customary and expedient to have a hamper 
of superfluities." 

It was too late to supply omissions, so I turned to 
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examine the passengers. There were about thirty ; for 
whom, as the private cabin was distinctly and spe- 
cifically engaged, there remained six beds. These 
were occupied by Cantabs, officers, merchants, and a 
young man unknown, but observed to be of the 
^'ostrich breed, inasmuch as he hid his head, and 
seemed to think that therefore no One could see him." 

I was down in the cabin, having descended to take 
some refreshment, when I heard a sudden, general, 
and piercing shriek. I ran up stairs. The young 
man, whose face we had none of us seen, had just pre- 
cipitated himself overboard. As we were going at the 
rate of ten knots an hour, to put ship about in time to 
save him was said to be impossible. I was indignant 
that it was not attempted. He, however, rose no 
more. 

" Poor young man ! I saw him, just before he went, 
put this paper on the bench," said one. We thronged 
to see it. *' It is directed to Mr. Camden. Is there 
any one of that name present?** Amazed — agitated — 
anxious — I received and opened it. Its contents were 
as follows : 

'^ But one awful moment, and these lines will meet 
your eye, — and I shall be unconscious. Camden, my 
offences cannot be expiated by a voluntary death ; but 
you will pity and forgive me. 

" Last night — I sicken as T recal it — last night, I 
played — I lost. Stung with disappointment, I swal- 
lowed bumpers, doubled my stakes, lost, and grew 
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frantic. I knew Devereux had to ride over Black- 
heath to Woolwich. He had all the money about him. 
I disguised myself and followed him. He would not 
be robbed ; — ^he knew me ! I had no choice left. Oh ! 
God ! he died. — Camden, I will not perish ignominiously 
on the scaffold. But I have a child. Its mother is 
an innocent — an injured woman. I have nothing left. 
Oh! do you — I dare not, I cannot — Ohl will you 
recommend them to my uncle. Do this, I conjure you, 
as we were once friends; and never, never, tell what 
became of the unhappy Hamilton." 

Unfortunate young man ! Your uncle had already 
paid the debt of nature; but to soothe your widowed 
"RligM. has been one of the objects of my life; to protect 
your deserted child, a duty I have never omitted. 
Your injunctions have been solemnly observed. Man 
shall not condemn you, or pronounce your pardon 
hopeless. Never shall your real name escape these 
lips, or your memory be exposed to the rash censure 
of the unfeeling ! 
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CHAPTER X. 

The greatest part of my tour in Scotland was per- 
formed on foot. I pursued my course along the shores 
of Loch Lomond, which gradually expanded as I ad- 
vanced, and presented to my delighted view a broad, 
deep, transparent lake, studded with romantic islands. 
To the north of Ben Lomond, I saw scenes of un- 
rivalled beauty in Loch Katrine, and of stupendous 
grandeur in the sublime Troshacks. In the south, I 
visited Dumfries, to shed a tear over the grave of 
Bums ; with Melrose and Kelso. The Lakes are too 
well known to dwell upon them ; even my fevourite 
Grasmere shall pass without a tribute. 

Sidney met me at Ambleside, and accompanied me 
to Mrs. Arnold's. We found her a woman of a fine 
mind and polished manners. Every part of the house 
and grounds, indicated a correct taste in the possessor. 
In the boudoir were my sister Ellen and my cousin 
Louisa. Ellen seemed the food of ennui, and only 
capable of exertion to manifest caprice. Neglected at 
home, she grew up indifferent and supine. Yet, to 
me, it was perceptible that she only wanted oppor- 
tunity to call forth the display of native taste and 
talent; — ^had she enjoyed a mother's guidance and 
example, she had been a valuable woman. For Louisa, 
since I first felt a penchant for her, I had been suspected 
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of many egaremena du ccev/r. After blind admiration 
of my first flame had somewhat subsided, I discovered, 
on prying into her mind, that her softness was mere 
milkiness; that she had feeling, — only for herself; that 
I could never be happy with a selfish woman, whose 
supposed evenness of temper was mere fecility of dis- 
position. I required in a wife (and it was reasonable) 
good sense, good temper, and good breeding. Yet I 
had advanced too far to recede ; and my honour or my 
happiness must sustain a fatal wound. 

We attended the ladies to dinner, at the house of an 
opulent clothier, who had purchased an " elegant, 
modem-built Gothic villa," in the neighboui'hood of 
Mrs. Arnold. Mr. Austen was a respectable man of 
business, and his eldest daughter, a pretty, piquante 
girl, on the look-out for a charming man with con- 
siderable expectations, or still more money than her- 
self. The mother, a vulgar woman, mistook rudeness 
for sincerity; and seemed to think that the saying 
disagreeable things was the criterion of openness and 
truth. Indeed, it is from the union of delicate reserve 
with gaiety of manner and mental acquirements, that 
the true gentleman or lady exclusively, can say agreeable 
things without insincerity, and use pleasantry without 
offence. Words, (if not given,) are used, to conceal 
pain-giving thoughts. 

The table was ostentatiously covered with an inele- 
gant profusion of ill-dressed and ill-assorted dishes; no 
wine was to be had at the time you wanted it ; the 
master could not help growling at the cook, and the 
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mistress bawled to the footmen. The younger children 
dined at table, and were officious, awkward, rude, and 
noisy. The company was perpetually interrupted by 
the mother, reproving the girls for " poking," or other 
trivial breaches of decorum. The conversation, it may 
be supposed, was constrained and heavy. The greater 
part of the company was dull, and could not reflect 
wit ; and ignorant, and coidd not pursue allusion. A s 
their every capacity of enjoyment was absorbed in the 
love of money — that debasing and restless passion — 
they cherished a profound contempt for matters of 
taste, or science, or whatever constitutes the real dif- 
ference betwixt man and man; and valued every 
quality of the head or heart only as it was conducive 
to the amassing of money. And<^t6ono/ Henry VTL, 
the employer of Dudley and Empson in legal larcenies 
(for which they were hanged), himself ordered, by will, 
that restitution should be made to all whom he had 
irgured. 

I intended to have made some stay here, and, in 
occasional excursions, to have seen the wonders of 
Craven, — stupendous Qordale ; and the sylvan scenery 
of Bolton. But we had seen little, when a letter was 
received from Mr. Bernard's housekeeper, stating that 
her master was dangerously ill, and without any 
medical advice ; that he was in general sunk in melan- 
choly, with fltfiil ravings, in which he said the most 
horrible things. Louisa conjured me to set off and 
attend him, but did not offer to accompany me. 
Sidney did, but with the air of a man who was making 
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a sacrifice, and I declined it. Mr. Austen insisted 
upon my taking a letter of recommendation to a friend 
of his in that neighbourhood. It amused our circle, 
and I burnt it. 

" ^,of , 178-. 

" Dear Sib, — The bearer is a friend of a good lady, 
a worthy friend of mine, and an excellent article, — 
errors excepted. Any accommodation you may show- 
to him I shall place to the credit side of your account, 
and remain, your servant and correspondent, 

"Jacob Austen." 

The account which the housekeeper had given of 
Mr. Bernard's situation proved correct. I found Mr. 
Maurice sitting with him. That gentleman told me 
that he had succeeded in instilling into the patient's 
mind expectations of an awful futurity, and hoped to 
improve his awakened sense of his dreadful situation 
into faith and repentance. On my approaching the 
bed Mr. Bernard broke out into passionate exclama- 
tions, "What did I want? It was hard he coidd not 
die in peace; he was surrounded by tormentors. He 
felt the pains of damnation before his time. Divines, 
with their officious interference, made the hell they 
talked of." Exhausted by these efforts he sank upon 
the bed; after a pause, he said, "Mr. Maurice, if I 
have wronged any onel" 

" On the highest authority, I say, make resti- 
tution." 

" That is impossible ! But," (after a pause,) " come 

o 
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nearer. You wont tell" (in a whisper). " K I have 
hastened any one's death 1" Mr. Maurice shud- 
dered. 

I was leaving the room^ thinking he would un- 
burthen his mind. " What are you going for] You 
think I will tell alL You want to have your suspi- 
cions confirmed; but I wont criminate myself: 1*11 
not be priest-ridden into that. You are not contented 
with killing me, but you want the wreck of my for- 
tune." 

I protested that '^ I did not entertain a wish or a 
thought '' 

" I wont hear you. You know I have robbed you. 
Hush ! — ^They can't find the will : it's all consumed ! — 
every letter of it ! — Keep counsel !" 

" Dear sir !" said the housekeeper, who came to 
administer his medicine. 

" Mrs. Jones, I'll not be drawn in. I'm not to be 
caught at this time o' day with monkish tales. I'll 
open my lips no more on the subject: it's in my 
own breast. As for your frightful threats, Maurice, I 
don't believe a word of it." He then uttered blas- 
phemies which I must be excused repeating, and Mr. 
Maurice retired shocked and disappointed. 

Mr. Bernard languished several days, but without 
speaking. The evening before his death he suddenly 
and savagely addressed me. " You will take care of 
Louisa, for your own sake; yet (added he, in a low 
murmur to himself,) Sir George rmist have her." 

After this he preserved an unbroken silence, but the 

1^ 
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workings of his oountenanco showed the agitation of 
his mind. With many struggles he expired ! 

" He dies, — and makes no sign." 

Mr. Bernard left; a will, and to my extreme surprise 
had appointed me sole executor. I prevailed on Mr. 
Maurice to stay a few days, hoping by his advice and 
assistance to devise such arrangements as would be 
creditable to Mr. Bemard*s memory, and beneficial to 
his daughter's interests. 

With Sir Greorge Huntingdon I had frequent inter- 
views. He received me with urbanity, but we made 
little progress in our intricate negotiation. At first he 
referred me to his brother, the barrister. I had once 
before met Mr. Huntingdon, and then, too, it will be 
remembered, on a subject of extreme interest and 
delicacy. At that time he seemed a man of sense and 
reflection, and I had occasion to admire his explicit- 
ness and decision, and intentive habits of business. 
Active, intrepid, ardent, earnest, he was ** non sine Dis 
cmvmoaua infcms^^ Limited in his allowance during 
the Hfe of his father, he had, on foot, explored the 
curiosities of every country in Europe which had been 
the theatre of great performances in arts or arms — and 
returning home with a mind enlarged and impregnated, 
applied to the study of the law. Having married 
early, he soon acquired additional incentives to profes- 
sional exertion — and in his hours of repose, found in 
the bosom of his afiectionate family that elegant 
resource, and those domestic comforts, which every 

o 2 
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rational man sincerely envied bim. On my opening 
to him the nature of the business, {gambling tra'asac- 
tiona,) he peremptorily refused to have anything to do 
with it. He would confine himself to urging his 
brother to a liberal spirit of accommodation. The 
success of this application could not be known for 
some time, as Sir Creorge was at Bath. 

Detained and perplexed with involved accounts, 
distressed with the discoveries I was daily making, I 
yet could not with propriety be said to be either soli- 
tary or wretched. Mary, indeed, was no longer here, 
and to my inquiries respecting her, Mrs. Jones con- 
cisely answered : " I fear she is not so good a girl as I 
hoped and thought." But I had seen and conversed 
with Miss Huntingdon. Before, I wished my manumis- 
sion from Louisa on her own account ; now, because I 
was enamoured of another. When I first met Miss 
Huntingdon, the only impression T retained was of the 
natural grace of her manners, the spontaneous affa- 
bility of her address, her vivacity and ease and 
elegance. Afterwards, from a few modest observations 
full of delicacy and discrimination, I discovered her 
justness of sentiment and propriety of feeling; and 
other circumstances convinced me that her taste and 
temper were refined and regulated. 

Amelia Huntingdon was young, blooming, sprightly, 
frank, accomplished, elegant ! Though naturally lively, 
she was cordially attached to domestic occupations, 
and had refurnished her brother's house, and now 
directed his household with that perfection of art 
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which conceals itself. In the interior of the Priory all 
was harmony of arrangement— every want provided for 
—every attention paid ; yet all without confusion, and 
apparently without effort. Innocent festivities beguiled 
our evenings; the drawing-room at the Priory pre- 
sented a busy, cheerful, animated scene, where a due 
regard to decorum and personal dignity was inviolably 
preserved. In this, the prudence of the directress 
was manifested ; in other instances, her benevolence 
and wisdom. She had maintained a little school for 
the education of the children of the poor. She sus- 
tained and supported, in cottages of her brother's, 
such of the elder inhabitants as had been self-supporting, 
sober, industrious, and honest. Her piety will be 
inferred. It was sincere and active, but of the sober 
kind. It had no vulgar cant in it — ^no pretences of 
any kind — ^no mysterious influences — no mock (but a 
world of real) self-abasement. She as often quoted 
instructive passages from the drama, as the manual; 
and after spending her mornings in visiting the sick, 
she has been known, at night, to drive to the concert 
or assembly-room. Because, while it exalted and 
improved her nature, she believed it to be acceptable 
in her great Maker's eyes, she cultivated the benevo- 
lent affections, the disposition, and feelings that make 
us indulgent and compassionate to one another. Though 
she admitted the obligation of intellectual improvement, 
and had every talent well-applied, she seemed to hold 
that the happiness of moral man is chiefly to be found 
in the conscientious discharge of social duty. A spirited 
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remark — a hint — an allusion carelessly dropped in the 
course of conversation, were the only indications of 
that delicate perception of whatever was excellent in 
art — ^that intimate acquaintance with the best writers 
of every age and country, which I soon discovered her 
to possess. She had been educated with her second 
brother, to whom she was sincerely attached. What 
threw the finishing and harmonious tint over this 
delightful picture, was that engaging softness of loo): 
and manner — that truly feminine delicacy — which, 
united with a pleasing person, never fails to interest 
and subdue. 

As it was uncertain when Sir Greorge would return, 
I proceeded to Oxford to keep my term. There I 
found letters from my father, containing my allowance 
— ^reproof and exhortation. " He had retired to die 
at Mr. Mortify*a He took much of the blame of 
recent transactions to himself," and intimated, that 
though completely absolved from any obligations to 
support or countenance me, he should continue for the 
little time he had to live his admonitions and assist- 
ance. Here was some due to the labyrinth of delu- 
sion in which he was involved: — how was he absolved! 
— ^but I was too careless to avail myself of it. I 
replied in a dutiful strain; solicited his forgiveness, 
and urgently requested an interview. My letter 
remained unanswered. 

In the associations I formed on my return to college, 
'' coronattmh et pettUana, madidwmqtie Twr&nlwm^ I had 
a view to the charms of sense and sentiment; I looked 
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for both humour and argument : for mind as well as 
mirth. Of men, called convivial, I had hitherto found 
few of my calibre, I equally disliked the silent swal- 
lower and the boisterous boozer. I proved successful in 
my search. I formed a society, how delightful! — of 
friends, how dear! Not one of them, but held that 
social joys might be heightened and improved by 
infusing a little mind into the cup of pleasure. To 
these, or the survivors of them, 

'* Quicquid egt hominwn, venustiorwm,** — Cattjll. 

as a memorial of regard; and in remembrance of fes- 
tive evenings, 

**Medioque ffdicone petittta 8ermo,** — Stat. 

be this page, as I write it, affectionately inscribed ! 

I now resumed my studies, and the object I had in 
view was the distinguishing myself on the examination 
for degreea I wished to show a comprehensive and 
correct knowledge of science in all its branches. 
Unluckily I had about this time written a satirical 
poem upon the Fellows of my College, who had pro- 
voked my animadversions by an inexcusable instance 
of gross partiality, in the election of some candidates 
for vacant scholarships, borne of the worthies thus 
celebrated, not approving the honest zeal which led me 
to expose and reprobate their unworthy practices, 
henceforward anxiously sought an opportunity of 
sending me to woo the Muses in some more propitious 
spot ; and so unguarded was my conduct, that I soon 
afforded it. On consideration, I voluntarily withdrew, 
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and, thougH I saw my imaginary honours intercepted, 
with defiance and contempt. 

It was my intention on leaving College to enter im- 
mediately on such studies as would remotely qualify 
me for the liberal and learned profession of the law. 
But, before I decided on a measure so important to my 
future interests, it seemed incumbent on me to consult 
my father's wishes. Accordingly I wrote to him, and 
again respectfully remonstrated on his dereliction of 
his offspring, and intreated an interview, to effect a 
reconciliation. I received a verbal answer — ^that I 
had, henceforth, his permission to pursue my own 
plans and projects ! 

If I felt some liberal resentment at this contume- 
lious reply, those who have a quick sense of wrongs 
and benefits will not blame me. 

I had, also, frequent occasion to write to Sir George 
Huntingdon, to urge the necessity of a speedy and satis- 
factory settlement of his demands on Mr. Bernard's 
estate. His answers to the thing were evasive and ambi- 
guous ; to the person^ polite and obliging in the extreme. 
He gave me repeated invitations to the Priory, and inti- 
mated that my acceptance of the latter would not be 
disagreeable to his sister. With the strangest incon- 
sistency, he, in the same breath, disparaged Louisa^ 
and talked of abandoning rights and claims on her 
account. 

I commenced — not my studies, but — my dinners, in 
the ancient and venerable hall of the Middle Temple. 
" If any one come while I am out, be so good, will 
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you, as to knock him downl"* was the very mode- 
rate and reasonable request of a senior pupil, who 
was leaving, as I entered, the chambers of an able 
and eminent special pleader. " Not with impunity," 
thought I, firing. The young man perceiving that I 
had heard him, as was natural, looked and laughed. 
Was this any part of the mystery of that occult 
science? 

The next event that occurred which is worthy of 
mention, was many mouths after, the elopement of 
Ellen with that scoundrel, Sidney. Mrs. Arnold sent 
to me express on the distressing occiirrence, but could 
not communicate any intelligence as to the route they 
had taken. I was motionless — dumb — insensible. 
Sidney, the friend of my bosom! It was not my 
adversary ; for then I could have borne it. 

My suspense was soon terminated by the horrible 
certainty of my sister's ruin and disgrace. In a letter, 
left at Harwich, the misguided girl was prevailed on 
to avow and justify the step she had taken; yet there 
were affecting passages, which showed the struggles of 
her reason as well as the strength of her attachment. 
^' She only asked of her friends to forgive and to forget 
her. She was on her way to the Continent, and 
would never return to England more." Her unmanly 
betrayer — ^pitiful wretch! unfeelingly added a post- 
script full of insult. " He knew I should be wroth, 
and confessed that I had reason; but, as nothing was 
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more ridicnlous than impotent rage, he advised me to 
assume a philosophic resignation. He would even 
suggest consolatory matter. As he left the country 
out of tenderness to an impetuous boy, because he 
would not kill the brother of his Ellen! I might 
reflect with vindictive satisfaction on his long banish- 
ment from his native soil — vita p^jor morte; his 
melancholy absence from his family — ^his disgrace — 
and, perhaps, his ruin. However, I might soothe the 
auricular faculties of my friends with bland benedic- 
tions on his head; he assured me that he was not 
wholly impenitent ; that he had at least the penitenoe 
of the mother of Pedrus Lombardus — ^*he was soriy 
that he could not be sorry.' — Let me take care that 
my own conduct was not as exceptionable and as 
remorseless as his own." 

My determination was instantly taken, and I made 
preparations for my voyage to Holland. I should have 
found some pecuniary difficulties had I not recently 
received several sums due to Mr. Bernard's estate; 
and these, as I could afterwards easily replace them, I 
without hesitation determined to make use of On the 
eve of my departure from town, Mr. Maurice paid me 
an unexpected visit. He dissuaded me frY>m my 
dreadful purpose of revenge, and used many arguments 
to very little purpose. At last he said, " Your fiither, 
long feeble and broken in spirit, is sinking under this 
last affliction. I do not know that he has ^qpressed 
any wish to see you — I believe not. He is shocked, 
and with reason, at your conduct, and its consequences. 
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He does not regai*d it — as I am still willing to do— as 
the effervescence of youthful spirit. 

" 'Age has no feeling for unthinking youth, 
l^or pities tenderness, nor honours truth.' 

LoBD Hebvet. 

"Go to fmnl Instead of brooding over deeds of 
blood, perform the offices of piety. Rather prolong 
the life of a venerable parent than seek the destruction 
of one, who, however unworthy, was once your friend!" 
There was no resisting his arguments or rejecting 
his advice. T determined to fly S^my father- 

** With lenient arts extend a parent's breath, 
Make languor smile, and smooth the bed of death ;*' 

Pope. 

but the melancholy pleasure was denied me. He 
expired before I left town. A man who possessed 
every title to happiness — except discretion ; in whom 
it would be difficidt to And a &ult; and, perhaps, 
dangerous to specify a virtue. "jBene, placideque 
quiescat r The purity of intention, which avaUed him 
not in this world, will secure his eternal salvation in 
a better ! 

My &ther had named for his executors Messrs. 
Mortify and Crabtree, Dr. Dogma, and Sir Matthew 
Zinc. To the three latter he had left trifling legacies, 
but the bulk of his personal property was left to Mr. 
Mortify. As the elder son, I succeeded^ under settle- 
ment, to an entailed estate, heavily encumbered. To 
my brother something inconsiderable was left, suffi- 
cient, it was unnecessarily and cruelly observed, to 
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support him — "as a whipper-in." To my sister, a 
small annuity. Edward bore his disappointment with 
firmness, and a philosophy I did not feel, and could 
not assume. I was above the affectation of indiffer- 
ence. Mr. Concrete expressed surprise as well as con- 
cern at seeing that I was hurt. " I must be aware 
that my father was incensed at my misconduct, which 
some one or the other was always rowning in his ear; 
and as I had never submitted myself or solicited for- 
giveness, what else could I expect? What was the 
reason that I never wrote; why, if inclined to a 
reconciliation, why not apply to some friend to inter- 
cede for meT 

I answered that I could not condescend to the one, 
but had never neglected the other. And what had 
my brother and sister, for whom I felt the most, what 
had they done? 

My Either had told him, and the observation was 
made repeatedly, " that he never heard from any of his 
children, who had all abandoned him." 

" If I heard him say so, and it wasn't my father, Fd 
tell him he lied," said Edward ; " why, I wrote always 
on a Sunday, and as often as the frost came, beside." 

Sir Matthew whispered Dr. Dogma, who drew me 
out of the room. The result of our conference was a 
proposition, acceded to by all parties, to ride in a body 
to the post-office. At the office, the testimony of the 
postmistress, her books, and the evidence of postmarks 
in some cases, established incontestably that letters 
from all of us, addressed to my father, had been de- 
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livered to Mr. Mortify. That sainted spirit " left his 
cause in the hands of the Almighty, who, he trusted, 
would reveal his innocency, and smite his enemies in 
the hinder parts." On a deliberate view of the case, 
and every ground of suspicion being corroborated by 
circumstances within their personal knowledge, it was 
the unanimous opinion of the company that Mr. Mortify 
had unjustifiably withheld our communications; and 
we all and instantly left his house. Its infamous 
possessor, despised and distrusted, could not even be 
said '^/rui dm iraiiar The wealth, to obtain which 
he sacrificed unblemished reputation and honourable 
connexions, — ^it was universally remarked for the re* 
mainder of his life, without associates, without regard, 
without respect, — he never did enjoy ! 

From the nature of Sir George Huntingdon's claims 
on Mr. Bernard's estate, they might perhaps have been 
resisted with a prospect of success. But, unfortunately, 
in contesting them, I must necessarily expose to the 
public eye some very improper transactions on the part 
of the deceased. This circumstance, and the facilities 
which the baronet promised to give to any equitable 
arrangement, disposed me to accommodation. So far 
as related to the present, from merely gaining time T 
derived some considerable advantages. I had been 
enabled to liquidate some awkward debts, and regularly 
to discharge the children's accounts. But Louisa 
naturally felt uncomfortable while their supplies were 
so precarious ; and I now waited on Sir Creorge and 
requested that he would state explicitly what his real 
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wishes and intentions were. He entertained me 
courteously, and promised that the business should be 
finally settled before I left his house. Yet he deferred 
it from day to day, and week to week ; and my thoughts 
being diverted into a different channel, I desisted from 
an importunity which I found so unavailing. 

My presence did not seem disagreeable to Miss 
Huntingdon; hers was absolutely necessary to my 
happiness. Yet I was restrained from a disclosure of 
my sentiments by the timidity of love, and by my 
engagement to Louisa. These were the only occasions, 
and this the only way, in which that poor girl ever 
occurred to my mind ; and at these times I turned and 
mentioned the Bernard affairs to Sir George. 

" Tell me candidly,'* said he, taking me one evening 
to the drawing-room window, " do not you wish you 
were once well rid of that girlT 

It was after dinner, or I had not been so indiscreet : 
"^To teU the truth, Sir George, I do." 

" And I wish I had her." 

« En verite ?" 

" Ouir 

*' Heigho ! so wish I then : — 

" Love, like other little boys. 
Cries for hearts, as they for toys. 
Which, when gain'd in childish play, 
Foolishly are thrown away." 

" Well, send for her to the Hall. It will be better 
she should be on the spot." 
« But, Sir George " 
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" I know what you would say. If you give me your 
support in one quarter, you will look for my interest 
in another. We understand each other." 

I wrote to Louisa that night; and Mrs. Arnold not 
only agreed that she should come, but also promised to 
accompany her. 

My studies at this time were chiefly professional. I 
began to be fatigued with the infinitude and disgusted 
with the severity of the law; and, for the present, 
threw it aside. Dividing oiir time between useful and 
elegant amusements and pursuits, we lived at the Priory, 
happy and contented. A patient of Amelia's, indeed, 
would at times grow worse, and a pensioner sometimes 
prove unworthy. I, too, had my share of imavoidable 
afflictic^s. I was grieved and angry at the folly of my 
brother. He ha4 sent me word that Mrs. Sylvester 
meant to reside abroad^ and proposed taking her maid, 
Panny, with her. I was glad to hear it. In his next 
note, he assured me that " he could not part with the 
wench, — he could not live without his Fanny. Yet 
she would not stay except upon conditions. He 
wanted to know whether I did not think he had better 
marry her at once]" I wrote and earnestly implored' 
him not to think of it; and he instantly made her an 
offer. Will it be believed that a descendant of the 
Camdens is married to a menial servant, and himself 
the driver of a coach on the Cambridge roadi 

The tranquil pleasures of the last month were 
suddenly exchanged for scenes of noise and contention, 
extravagance and riot. A dissolution of Parliament 
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took place, and a deputation from a neighbouring 
borough waited on Sir George, with a request that he 
would offer himself for their suffrages on the indepen- 
dent interest. They positively assured him that the 
greater part of the electors was hostile to the peer who 
had hitherto nominated the members; and left him 
with the promises of effectual support, both of himself 
and of any other candidate whom he should introduce 
or recommend as his colleague. 

" Well," said Sir Greorge, entering the library, " now 
is your time, Camden. You were only this morning 
beshrewing the law-expounders, and bewaiUng your 
doleful apprenticeship. Here is an opportunity, of 
which, as a man of £siinily and qualifications, you 
ought to avail yourself" He then informed me of the 
invitation, and offered to join hands with me in the 
undertaking. I hesitated : " If thou speakest what is 
just," said the priest, forbidding his son to harangue 
the people, " men will hate you; if what is unjust, the 
gods." What a deep view of politics of all times! 
Yet the law presented only a dreary prospect. How 
many, after attending the courts for years, might say, 
with Yirgil's shepherd : — 



€( 



Non wnquam gravis cere, domum mihi dextra redibat** 



I always returned with little in my pocket, or " quite 
a clean ship." 

On the other hand, where else were such incentives 
and such rewards as a seat in the British Parliament 
presented? I kindled as I dwelt upon it. Already, I 
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wielded the thunders of animated sense, with the fire 
of emulation and the force of truth. Though every 
folio slept undisturbed upon its shelf, I shook a 
minister; though not a bronze figure blushed, I put 
down a demagogue. Office, the land of promise, 
opened to my view. In my vehemence I knocked 
down a volume of Johnson. " The Vanity of Human 
Wishes" lay before me. 

''Speak thou, whose thoughts at humble peace repine, 
Shall Wolaey's wealth, with Wolsey's end be thine ?** 

I determined to decline the proffered honour. 

At dinner, Amelia said, laughingly, that she should 
''look with impatience for my maiden .speech. She 
confessed she should be disappointed if it were not a 
brilliant thing.** I was shaken in my resolution. 

There was, on my part, another and a more serious 
and insurmountable objection than any I have stated. 
I could not meet even the immediivte expenses. Of 
the money belonging to Mr. Bernard^s estate, which I 
had deposited in my banker's hands, I had drawn out 
and expended some hundreds. Of course, I should 
replace these ; and, however urgent the occasion, I was 
fully determined that I would touch no more. How 
unfortunate is it for a necessitous man, frail and in- 
secure as we all are, to have the means, as well as the 
motives, to expense, the opportunity of borrowing 
without leave. 

Sir G^rge never seemed to entertain sa correct notion 
of my real situation and circumstances. He did not 

p 
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know how far my estate was mortgaged, that I was 
deeply in debt, and had even visited the Jews, those — 

'* Living tombs." — LoNGiNUS. 

When he spoke of my alliance with his house, or of 
my embarking with him in this adventure, my family 
and fortune were always overrated. A Mse shame 
prevented my undeceiving him, and I was apprehensive 
that the loss of Amelia would be the consequence of 
the discovery. From a ridiculous and unhappy vanity 
I engaged in the contest. Pressed for money, which 
I could obtain from no other quarter, thinking at that 
time that to "dare" was to *' succeed;" sensible that 
here I had but to order and it would be paid; I wished, 
feared, doubted, determined ! I spent the residue ot 
the money in my banker's hands, and was, after all, 
under the necessity of borrowing a further and con- 
siderable sum from Sir George. Sir George was 
elected ; T was left to mourn my defeat and folly. 

On our return from the borough, we found that 
Louisa had been some time arrived. I was pleased to 
see that she gave me a cold reception ; that she was 
soured by disappointment and mortified by neglect. 
!N'ay; she did not seem insensible to the unremitting 
attentions of Sir George. We anticipated results 
favourable to our respective views. At the same time, 
my altered eye, estranged look, and cold and constrained 
behaviour, were intended to strike her with all the 
force of contrast to the other's devotion. We already 
began to exult in the success of our schemes^ when, 
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how premature was oiir triumph ! her behaviour agam 
underwent a change. She heard of my pefnjcha'ni, for 
Amelia; and no sooner was jealousy excited, — ^no 
sooner did she contemplate the possibility of my union 
with another, than the embers of love rekindled in her 
bosom at this discovery. Sir George was &antic with 
rage. 

" Camden, I must have that girL It is necessary, 
too, to your happiness, as well as mine." 

'' Agreed; and you shall have her. She is hesitating 
now. I know her deplorable weakness and self-seek- 
ing. Her inclination will soon fall in with her sense 
of interest ; and, on the confluence of these, her mind 
has no barriers strong enough to resist them. Leave 
time ^" 

" I have waited too long! To-morrow we will have 
a settlement. I will urge my claims, and with 
effect" 

For the first time, I felt chilled with dread and 
horror at hearing an immediate settlement proposed. 
It might lead to an investigation unsatisfactory in its 
results. I represented it as having a tendency to 
exasperate. 

'* Camden, I must have her. You take tete-^tHe 
walks with her to that snug place in the wood. You 
might put her into my hands." 

I thought I could have knocked him down! 

" If you do not dispose of her some way or other, 
you can never have Amelia." 

I listened with attention, if not with complacency. 

p 2 
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" But you could not many lier without her eonsenty 
Sir George." 

^ If I understand her character, she'll not be very 
obdurate. Make Louisa mine! give her to -my 
arms, and I i^dli destroy every document axid bury 
every claim. I caxe not what you do with Bernard's 
property then. You may spend it yourself if you 
will.^ 

As he said this, I felt my che^ bum, «nd 1 thoi:^fit 
he ^ve me a scrutinizing lo<^; but perhaps it was 
only the cowardice of guilt. 

1 fihudder to recal that ^fisital morning, — ihat blackest 
©f days, — when Louisa, screaming, — entreating, — 
threatening, — with tears and remonstrances, was lifted 
into a chariot, which rapidly turned the comer, and 
disappeared in an instant. Sir George's measures 
were taken with prudence. It was so contrived that 
no one witnessed the occurrence. Louisa had left 
home unaccompanied, and I was fm)fes8edly gone to 
ride in a different direction. 

Nevertheless, I toaa an object of suspicion. I had 
been seen to cross into a lane which led somewhere 
near the spot; and Louisa had told Mrs. Arnold that 
she was determined, during that day's walk, to require 
from me the long promised and diligently postponed 
vindication of my conduct. If not -satis&etory, Ae 
would rather have faith in "Sir George. Might not 
tiiis, fairly used, the rather account for my getting and 
keeping out of the way; but rela^ons, always kind, 
made it indicate connivance. Some pretended fiiends 
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of tlie ^siinilj, too, olB&ciously circulated infamous re- 
ports respecting the application of the assets in my 
hands. Even the sound d0vcb$t(»vit had been heard. 
A storm growled at a distance Now, though I re- 
garded such obnoxious wretches with ine£&ble conr 
tempt, I deemed it eligible to quit the country for the 
present. I waited on Miss Huntingdon to take my 
leave. At parting, I could not conceal the sentiments 
with which she had inspired me, and my presumptuous 
hope& She received the declaration with "a rosy 
pudency," and tried to escape out of the room; but 
then, perceiving my agitation and agony of suspense^ 
she paused, and said : " Be assured of my esteem and 
— -4uid (hurrying away) — of my regard." 

How delicious was this assurance I Yet^ at that 
moment, my heart secretly smote me with a sense of 
my unworthiness. But if I had passively erred by a 
sort of acquiescence in wrong, it was on her account^ 
it was for her sake. Yet she might think that he who 
permitted such an outrage,^ shared the guilt 

While I was waiting for my horses to come round 
to the door, her woman brought me a note. It waa 
in her own — her beautiful hand. It briefly requested 
me to make a communication to her brother Henry, 
^e aj^irehended that he would be at the county 
town, through which I must necessarily pass. She 
desired me to let him know that she was alone. 
When he had completed the business of the circuit, 
she hoped he would stay with her till the return of 
Sir George from town. I was honoured by my com- 
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inissioii, and diligent in execating itw On inquiry at 
, I foond that the assizes were nearly over. I re- 
paired to the coimly-hal]* Mr. Hnntingdon was in 
court The judge was malring a very impresaiye 
address to a young woman convicted of the murder of 
h^ bastard child. I turned to look at Hie unfortunate 
girL She screamed and fidnted. I approached the 
bar to see that she was taken care of There was 
something in her countenance which interested and 
affected me^ I knew not wherefore. Eeoovering^ she 
pointed to me, and exclaimed, wildly, "That is the 
man ! That is the man who brought me to this ! He 
first ruinated me. It's through him I come to this 
untimely end !" The eyes of every person in court 
were fixed upon me. I was confounded ; I stared, but 
could not speak. Mr. Huntingdon hurried me out of 
the hall. 

Somewhat recovered from the sur|)rise and shock I 
had sustained, I found myself seated in circuit lodg- 
ings ; and on recollection, discovered that this altered, 
emaciated, wretched girl, was no other than Mrs. 
Jones's niece, Mary. When I reflected upon the 
situation in which she was now placed, on the unfore- 
seen, but fatal consequences of my criminal indul- 
gence, I felt all the horrors of awakened conscience ; 
every agonizing feeling that can rend a guilty heart. 
I despised, I detested myself. " Huntingdon," I said, 
" leave me ; leave me, Huntingdon ! Fly the pollution 
of my presence. Do you not abhor the villain ) Do 
you not denounce the murderer? Am I not a 
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meditated, and deliberately perpetrated, that she caa- 
not be spared), and I have brought her to a snitaUe 
frame of mind. She desires me to exprea& her con.- 
cem that, clinging to the love of life and fiune, she was 
this morning guilty of an act of weakness and inj ustiee< 
Overpowered by her feeliogs, and in an unguarded 
moment, she was brought to trifle with God and man, 
to accuse another, as if to justify herself. She is sen- 
sible and sorry '' 

I stopped him. " Mr. Andrews, as you are eternally 
to suffer injuries from me, so — ^and it is just — ^are you 
constantly to witness my humiliation T 

'< The forgiveness of injuries is an essential part of 
the doctrine I have to inculcate, and the duty I have 
to perform. I am happily settled in this town. I 
have married a widow, a worthy woman with a pretty 
fortune, and enjoy the respect and regard of my fellow^ 
townsmen. Your conduct — blameable, I admit — ^is 
exposed to misapprehension and malignant comment 
But I know your heart. I have heard the blessingg 
that followed you from the cottage-door. I am willing 
to introduce you to my family. I think that^ in this 
place, my countenance may correct the unfavourable 
impression produced by this untoward event.'* 

Mr. Huntingdon, jumping up, caught hinn by the 
hand, shook it, and requested from that day to be 
included in the number of his friends. I declined the 
offer to be introduced to the worthy woman with a 
pretty fortune, I am afraid somewhat lofUly. 

After the chaplain was gone, I ventured to express 
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to Mr. Huntingdon mj apprehension lest, as the bmit 
of this afi&ir would inevitably reach Amelia, she should, 
on that account, instantly discard me. He was silent 
and thoughtful, and I dared not press the observation. 
In the evening, he himself led to the subject. He 
said he had called upon Mr. Andrews, with a view, he 
candidly admitted, to make inquiries respecting mo, 
my conduct and character. He could not recommend 
his sister to entrust her bi4)piness to such a man till 
after a period of probation ; till he had shown himself 
capable of making sacrifices for her sake ; till he was 
cured beyond the danger of a relapse. " Ab to the 
occurrence of to-day," he said, " leave that to me. My 
sister will, no doubt, have some womanish feelings on 
the occasion ; but ahe haa too just and profound views 
of human nature, — ^too deep a sense of the imperfection 
of our species, — ^too much reason, moderation, and 
justice, to confound contingent evils with the essence 
of your fault, or to hold you responsible to her for 
past, casual, and repented transgressions." 

If these representations of my indulgent friends did 
not reconcile me to myself, they soothed my feelings ; 
and after the execution of Mary I grew more com- 
posed, and thought of my errors less seriously. I 
found at home a letter from the representatives of Dr. 
Dogma, informing me of his sudden death, and that he 
had left me a legacy of 5000^. 

I lamented the loss of a friend and advocate. He 
had always shielded me from base aspersions, and 
turned the shafts upon the favoured of the world. 
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The sum I received as his devisee, enabled me to make 
restitution to Mr. Bernard's estate of the money I had 
appropriated. Having fulfilled all the directions of the 
will, I now condescended to notice and confute the 
surmises before alluded to. 

A long month passed heavily on, and left me occu- 
pied with gloomy reflections. Dishonour had been, for 
the first time, attached to the name of Camden. That 
ancient house was at last £sdlen. Its descendants were 
all dispersed or degenerate. My sister's irremediable 
loss, my brother's voluntary degradation, my own dis- 
grace and danger, occurred successively to fill me with 
melancholy and alarm. " Here's food for meditation, 
e'en to madness." Sir Greorge had promised to write 
early and fully : he did not observe his engagement& 
My uncertainty as to the fate of Louisa, and my 
dread of a change in Amelia's sentiments, were painful, 
and at last became intolerable. I set off for the Priory. 

" Nobody at home," was the laconic reply I received 
to my inquiries, and delivered in a manner disrespect- 
ful, not to say insolent. As I rode through the vil- 
lage, I met an old servant of the family, who had tasted 
my bounty, and was attached to my interests. He 
assured me that Miss was gone to town ; but after 
many struggles, at last added, that before she set off, 
peremptory orders had been received that I should on 
no account be admitted. Mortified by the neglect of 
some, insulted by the disdain of others, encountering 
at every turn the horrific vision of Mrs. Jones, I fled 
a neighbourhood where I had once known innocence 
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and anticipated felicity ; and in a state of agitation 
bordering on insanity arrived in town. 

My inquiries after Amelia, or Louisa and Sir 
Creorge, were alike fruitless. I sunk into despondency. 
I might merit contempt, but I could not brook it. I 
wished but feared to die. I reflected that I had still 
some duties to perform ; to heal the wounds I had in- 
flicted ; to repair the mischief I had occasioned ; and, 
I fear, it was my secret purpose to avenge the wrongs 
I had sustained. This done, I would retire. " I but 
filled up a place in the world which would be better 
supplied when I had left it vacant." 

My man, a sharp, active young fellow, rushed one 
morning into my room before I was up. " I have 
found her, sir. Miss Louisa is in lodgings in Coventry 
Street, No. 57. Last ni^t I chanced to meet a former 
fellow-servant of mine, who married and settled in 
London. She was out a-nursing, she said ; but, for 
old acquaintance sake, asked me to go to the house 
with her. So then, sir, she made a long to-do about 
one young lady that was dying of grief, and another 
that took care of her, and had her doctored. And 
what showed t'other the kinder-hearted for it, she 
said, was, it was her own good-for-nothing brother that 
had deceived this girl. For she said, and true enough, 
that people liked, in general, to throw the blame off 
their own relations ; but this cherrib took the poor 
creature's part. And they say, indeed, says she, that 
Sir (xeorge was always a bad one that way. At this I 
pricked up my ears, sir, for I was half asleep before. 
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But, says she, when the dear thing found that he did 
not marry her, as he had promised (and I dare say he 
never meant it, says she), then, like an honest wonaan 
at heart, die went away from him at once, and took 
lodgings ; they be but bad ones. I was never so in- 
commodated in my life. Well, lackaday, here she 
pined and sickened, and its almost come to the last, 
(wiping her eyes.) I wish you could tell me any place, 
James, where a nurse is wanted." 

I had heard enough. I dismissed James, and re- 
paired to Coventry Street. Before I had decided what 
to say or for whom to ask, the door was opened by an 
old woman. Not making myself understood by her, 
she desired me to walk in, and she would send some 
one to me. In a few minutes Miss Huntingdon 
entered the room. On seeing me, she turned pale, and, 
receding, sunk into a chair ; but before I had advanced 
two steps, ^ne raised herself, and in a firm tone and 
with an air of dignity requested to be favoured with 
my commands. I fell at her feet. In incoherent 
ravings I acknowledged my unworthiness. I denied 
nothing, extenuated nothing, asked nothing. To see 
Louisa, to obtain her forgiveness, to devote the re- 
mainder of my wretched life to the reparation of her 
wrongs, to the restitution of her peace and fame, this 
was all I proposed, all I wished, all I had now to do 
on earth ! 

Amelia was affected. She wept. She would not 
attempt to conceal her own disappointment and con- 
cern. '* Though she would never meet me more, she 
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should ever pity me, and neyer cease to r^eot with 
acutest anguish how fidr prospects were blighted, what 
a promise of early excellence was lost, when Frederiok 
Camden proved unworthy — when the man she admired 
and esteemed was discovered to be guilty of duplidty 
and dishonour ! For Louisa, if so sought, she had 
yielded with too much facility to be a wife ; so deceived, 
she had heroicaUy disdained to be a mistisas. The 
ducovery of her wrongs, and the hand that inflicted 
them, overpowered a mind susceptible to a fault. She 
dreaded the workl, its scona and obloquy. She had 
been insensible many hours, and would soon be beyond 
the reach of blame or pity." 

I could bear no more. Pressing my hand to my 
head, I hurried out of the house. The little recollec- 
tion I retain of occurrences of this period is brc^en 
fOid confused. I wandered about the streets with a 
hurried pace and a threatening manner ; my looks 
wild ; my dress disordered, and muttering imprecations. 
My man was perplexed what steps to take. For the 
present, he deemed it most advisable not to exasperate 
me, and determined to follow me at a distance, and 
watoh my motions. What turn my disorder would 
have taken it is now nugatory to oonjeeture. An in- 
cident of a melaacholy nature roused me firom insanity. 
I waa one morning arrested in the Strand, «t the suit 
of Sir Georgia. 

'' He Mi Ilk ioili to cstdi {he antcflepe,*— 
The lioA is gone iai"— Tealaba. 

The arrest was only immediately prodoetive of ii^ 
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conyenience and trouble, but through it I obtained 
intelligence which led to consequences I deplore. I 
learnt where Sir George was to be found. I cannot 
be expected to relate what followed, distinctly or in 
detail Sir George stai*ted to see me ; he thought that 
I was secured — ^that he had nothing to apprehend from 
my resentment. He would have avoided me, but I 
would not be shunned. We were both violent. After 
invectives and ^*tu quoques^^ reproach and recrimi- 
nation, he demanded, " Did I not owe sums to Ber- 
nard's estate which I could not pay 1" I positively 
denied it. I had discharged every honest and just debt, 
paid every legacy, and disposed of the residue as 
directed by the will. 

" He would fight me." 

We met about three hours afterwards, attended with 
seconds and provided with pistols. At the first fire, 
Sir George fell ! 

Deep as was the distress of his high-minded and 
liberal family, they did not harass me with vindictive 
proceedings, but gave every possible facility to my 
silent retreat. 

I have brought my active scenes to a close. Hetired 
from the world, with Hamilton's orphan boy, my sole 
and guileless associate, 1 have told years of penitence 
and sorrow. Once only have I quitted my sequestered 
abode, on a pilgrimage in search of my sister. I found 
her in solitude and distress, and returned with her to 
the shelter of my humble roof. Here she spent years 
of atonement in the offices of charity, while her 
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betrayer perished by the stiletto iu the streets of 
Borne. 

The distant noise of the world is faintly heard in 
my retreat. I have received a few letters at intervals, 
and been gi'atified to learn that Amelia is well and 
happily married to a distinguished senator; and her 
brother has received the reward of rectitude and per- 
severance in the attainment of some of the highest 
honours of his profession. Dr. Maurice has become a 
colonial bishop, and departed to extend the blessings 
of Christianity to the furthest ends of the earth. It 
gave me satisfaction also to hear that Sir Heniy Hun- 
tingdon had obtained some suitable preferment for Mr. 
Andrews. 

Mrs. Camden, after my father's death, married 
again and went abroad, after insuring her husband's 
life. She returned sole; again married, and again 
insured her husband in a different office. She left for 
the Continent upon a visit to Mrs. Sylvester, and 
again returned to England a feme sole. She was 
about to be again married, and her husband again 
insured, when the intended victims, both office and 
man, respectively took the alarm, and made so many 
vexatious inquiries, that the lady has never been 
heard of since. 

Young Hamilton is a noble-minded boy. He will 
avoid his father's errors and his father's fate. Trained 
in the martial exercises of this brave and simple 
people, he unites strength and courage with gentleness 
and humanity ; and an inquiring spirit with the most 
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prepossessing artlessness. Should he ever revisit his 
native city, he shall be the bearer of this tale; he 
shall publish to the woiid this recital of my crimes and 

snflenngs. Frederick Camden, 

Ttbol, 179-. 

Such, lady, was my tract on education in novel 
guise. I hope you Hke it, and esteem it, as I did. 

''To nothing ^rielding, except to Fielding." 

Placing myself now in the critical chair, I entertain 
some doubt, I own, whether the catastrophe may not 
be a little orerwrought. The tale, it is true, was 
written with a purpose, which must be carried out; 
aiid it was essential to that end, that hero, £Ekther, 
sister, and brother, should respectively make no agree- 
able eocU, But is not the conclusion more than neces- 
sarily uncomfortable ? — ^Mary is to be pitied ; but die 
was not seduced. The Lord Chancellor would have 
made Mr. Frederick Camden pay four per cent, inte- 
rest upon the assets he had delayed investing, and that 
is all. The shooting in a £eu3hionable duel, as it then 
was, a booby of a baronet, who was evidently a 
WMirien, did not deserve eternal banishment from 
Bond Street to the Tyrol. I would not, however, 
judge too harshly, and only hope that the mercy I 
myself show, may be also shown to mysel£ 

Of my Tragic Drama, I have left little room to 
speak. I submitted a sketch of the jdot, and specimens 
of the execution, to my venerable friend, Dr. Parr, 
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whose conversation and correspondence were among 
the ddicuB of my life. Very great, extraordinary, and 
splendid were the colloquial powers of my learned and 
•revered Mend. Well do I remember the striking 
exordium of a Philippic which he uttered against some 
narrow-minded rural bashaws: "Read, they do not; 
— ^think, they cannot," Ac. Ac. He often spoke with 
pride and exultation of having compelled the squire- 
archy "to lengthen their monosyllables." To a youth 
contemning discipline, he is known to have said : " It 
is discipline which makes the soldier ; it is discipline 
which makes the scholar; it is discipline which makes 
the gentleman; it is owing to the want of discipline 
that you are, sir, what you are." On another young 
man, who had remarked that he would never believe 
what he could not understand," Dr. Parr observed, 
*^ Then your faith will be scanty indeed, sir, if it is to 
be limited by your understanding." 

Dr. Parr's rival in grave, colloquial eloquence (I 
thus exclude Sydney Smith) was Sir James Mackintosh. 
I recal an anecdote told by the latter most agreeably, 
as usual, which I have never seen recorded. Mr. 
Ward, afberw&rds Lord Dudley and Ward, shortly 
after his secession from the Whigs, one day observed : 
" One might be re-whigged again, I suppose, any day 
one wished it." 

" You ! re-whigged I" exclaimed Lord Byron, " you 
must first be ' re-Warded.' " 

Too powerful and effective not to be always re- 
membered with admiration, waa Parr's retort on 
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Mackintosh, when the latter declared that nobody 
could be a worse fellow than a certain Irish insurgent, 
then- just convicted: — '' Nay, Jamie^ he waa an Irish- 
man, and he might have been a Scotchman; he was a 
priest, and he might have been a lawyer; he was con- 
sistent^ and he might have been an apostate." 

The portrait of Mackintosh followed the &rte of 
that of Burke, i about this time, and wad turned 
with its face to th& wall, in. Hatton parsonage* 
Before I ventured to accept a law commission, offered 
me abroad, I deemed it prudent to consult my old 
Mend, lest I too should be turned about, for supposed 
'* ratting.'* I received a benignant reply, beginning: 
*^ I am not using l^e frivolous and. hollow language of 
compliment, when I tell you, how much I aini accus- 
tomed to honour you, for your . taste, literary attain- 
ments, correctness of judgment, quicknessr of penetrar 
tion in matters of common lifei and above, all, your 
manly spirit and honourable principLes^ . I take a 
sincere and ardent interest in your wdlfare; . and hope 
to find our fri^adship invigorated dming the short 
remainder of my existence. And npw. { say explicitly, 
that your acceptance of the office . meets with .my 
approbation.. All you are reqiured to supply is .{»x»- 
feasional knowledge, and personal activity and fklelity." 
(The Doctor then proceeds to discuss books. Some on 
the Colonial Laws of the Bomans; Orotius — ^" Never, 
never to be laid aside,*' — Graving and Funccius; and 
particulariy recommends for contemplation to 43riminal 
law reformers, ^' the AtheuiaA custom, virhicb punished 
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with death, not Bape, but Sedaction.** The conclusion 
displays the goodness of heart of the kind old scholar.) 
^* I will close this letter by an affectionate, and serious 
blessiagto yourself, to your wife, and to your children. 

"Samuel Pabb." 

Bevenons ct Tioa ecrita, " I have read the extracts 
from your tragedy," said the Doctor. ** Go on, go 
on: it is full of lofty poetry, and deep thinking." 
£ncotiraged by this approbation (allowing it to be 
excessive), I submitted the piece when finished to 
that distinguished and judicious actor, Mr. Macready, 
who responded thus:— "Your hero, Alberic, is a 
noble personage, and often placed in most effective 
attitudes. There are scenes and situations from 
which, taken singly, one might predict success, <&c. ;" 
but Mr. Elliston, the then manager, declined the 
venture, and (it is literally true,) recommended me to 
try comedy or &rca The passages selected are 
intended to be those best calculated to support the 
Doctor's or the Actor's views ; but who knows that 
they may not countenance the manager's suggestion ? 

ACT I. 

Alberic, caUed upon to state his principles, sa/ys of 
hi/msdf: — 

" From dawn of manhood, as my powers matured. 
My thought has been of an enlightened state 
Temperate in freedom's use; — ^where equal laws 
Should guard the prince and peasant; laws to bind 

<J2 
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The willing, who had framed them ; laws, whose voioe 
Alone denoonoed the guilty; — ^rulers there, 
Consols or kings, — alike the people's choice, 
Owned, in their sway, the Majesty of Law, 
Made her alone, supreme; all others, equal !" 

Hugh, King of Burgundy, having with certain of 
his followers, stolen into the city of Home in the dis- 
guise of pilgrims, his son Arthur, and the remainder 
of their forces are introduced by the infamous Mavoziay 
into the castle of St. Angelo, by the way of the river. 
Alberic and Theodosia (his mistress) witness this pro- 
ceeding from a garden commanding a yiew of the 
river. 

"Alb, I fly as promptly to defeat their ends, 
As they, to win them; that attained, expect me. 
Till then, farewell ! 

The. Tou must not go; indeed, you shall not leave 
me. 

Alb. For Rome, for you, 'tis needful: think an 
instant — 
All may be lost, for want of timely firmness. 
One last embrace, and then, no more reluctance. 

The. Will you not take me with you? 

Alb. Yet, I may not. 

The. Will you not stay with mel 

Alb. Still more unfitting. 

The. Go, then ; secured from all that taints or haimsy 
Beneath Marozia's tutelary care; 
From visits of a savage soldiery 
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With such protectors safe; — ^profoondlj tranquil, 
Qo, and resign me to the Conqueror! 

Alb. There is pollution — ^there is desperation ! — 
Mention it not: — ^to leave thee, for an instant, 
In these voluptuous haunts of priestly pleasure, 
With this unbridled Hugh, and his hot son 
Flushed from the fight, claiming their spoils — ^that 

person — 
The bare thought maddens i No, I cannot leave thee 
Though all be lost; and lost^ all needs must be 
Of pure and holj : — She, among the rest, 
Ambition, — honour, — ^love, — ^the name of country! 

[WcUka up amd down in agUatum, 
Oh, farewell to the high and solemn thoughts 
That nursed my youthful flEUicy, ripening scheme 
Of social bliss^ with all your floating forms 
Of majesty and beauty, — ^&xewell all! — 
Fixed by the £Eificination of that eye. 
Lulled by the syren mischief of that tongue, 
End virtuous act and aim, — and grasp of thought 
And glow of fisuicy — and desire of praise. 
Unsullied honour and unbending pride ! 
Here \pvrowing himsdf on ike ground] will I tamely 

wait the Conqueror, 
Here, here, [prostraii/ng himself] succumb before him; 
And [springing np\ greet him with a dagger when he 

comes! 

[Resumes his troubled vxM, suddenly tv/ms. 
Oh ! never do they suffer, who act rightly. 
Since guardian angels watch o'er innocence; 
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And better is she kept, whom Hearen has charge of^ 
Than moat or wall can answer! — Theodosia, 
Wait my return : be, as before, discreet. 
Let me pursue the unswerving line of duty ! 
And, for the rest, trust innocence and Heaven, 
Trust that good €rod, who makes the pure his care. 
Can you regain your humble confidence 1 

The, lean: I will: you have confirmed my fisdth, <ka 

\ExU AiiBERia 
I steal to my apartment and secure it; 
And thus, shun danger, or be armed to meet it 
With Meditation's and Devotion's aid." 

ACT II. 

^jjQi^^ first. overtv/re to ALBERia 

'^ Hugh Noble, indulge me with a moment's parlance. 

AJh, It cannot be denied, in courtesy. 
But I entreat that you be brief and pointed. 

Hugh. Would you not see your country free and 
happy? 

AJh, Who would not is a base and abject slave. 

Hugh, Oppressed and wretched now; — you not 
deny it. 

Alb. \ grieve to hold it true. 

Hugh, You would promote a change % 

AJh, When Rome required it^ 

And I saw clearly, the unquestion'd good 
Outweigh the attendant ills; yet not bare change. 
Or halt improvement but from bad to better; 
I answer you with singleness and truth; 
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Deal you the same with me; your name and lineage. 
Stake, object, means and ends; disclose them aJL 
Wherefore a *' penitent sinner" seek to know 
The internal state of Bome; her wrongs and sufferings, 
What are they to an imknown, far-come pilgrim 1 

Hugh, Who is indifferent to the fate of Romel 
Who does not look with filial fondness on herl 
Not Italy alone, the world inrokes her; 
The scholar's grateful theme,— Mihe warrior*s pride, — 
Thought of the statesman, — ^visiou of the bard; — 
Where heroes had their dwelling — have their tombs? 
Her chiefs, — ^her bards, — her sages, — are they yours? ' 
But the vain boast of her deg^ierate offspring, 
And not the bright examples of mankind? 
For me, I look with pity on her anguish. 
And sigh to bear her succour in her need. 

Alh. Bome asks not your assistance : self-supported. 
Griefs she can bear, and wrongs she wil redr^ 
And meets, with calm disdain, insulting pity ! 
Are there, among her sons, complaints of power 
Not duly curbed, that tramples on the weak; 
Bights ill-defined; — and duties wanting sanction? 
In the calm bosom of her £unily. 
Will she compose domestic feuds, <fec. 
You err: we lack the mother; not the leech : 
Nor do we seek a stranger's sympathy; 
Nor will we brook a foreigner's intrusion. 

Hugh, Have men not right to watch the rights of man, 
Or should we feel no sorrows, but our own; 
Does all your boasted virtue reach no more? 
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This — ^your respect — for man's unaltered rights, — 
This — your regard — ^for freedom and the brave? 

Alb, Kespect we others' rights; and guard our own; 
And greatly, singly, stand, though nations enter 1 — 
We court not, — ^we repel your interference. 

Hugh, You scorn our proffer'd aidi 

Alb, Help, from a stranger, 

E'en grant his purpose £sdr, as he describes, 
I courteously, but firmly, would decline. 
But, if that stranger hid beneath the mask 
Of friendship and alliance, views of conquest. 
Then, God me help ! — my sword should answer him ! — 
To our respective duties : — fere you well ! 

[Exit hastily, 

Hugh, Draw hmi, from his clear course of generous 
duty," <ka 

ACT IIL 

Hugh's second aUempt upon Alberic, when drawn 

aside at the bamquet, 

^^Hugh, We know you are attached to Theodosia. 

Alb, 1 fall not in that priestly snare, confession. 

Hugh, The fair, betrothed to our illustrious son. 

Alb, If he enjoy her love, he well deserves her. 

Hugh, Should he resign the maid, and win a kingdom ? 

Alb, He would be greatly loser 1 

Hugh, But some wotdd gain the treasure he re- 
linquished, 
And reaching that, might yield all other objects. 
Join us : the maid is yours; else, lost for ever 1 
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Alh, Better were even love, than honour lost; 
Our country's fell involves them both. 

HtLgh, Your country ! — 

Look upon that, aa gone — as lost and hopeless, 
No single arm can prop a felling state; 
JSTo lonely wisdom stay a madd*ning people. 
These are the terms which you may yet command : 
Enjoyment of your love; distinguished place 
And fevour in our Court; extensive power 
Of doing good,^-or mitigating ill ! 
Oppose us fruitlessly; — steep Kome in tears; 
We shall prevail, and urge the rights of conquest 
With savage might's unmitigated rule. 
Then shall the maid 

Alh, My Theodosial 

Hugh, Arthur^s! — 

Learn to contemn the Roman's impotent anger, 
Look on the vanquished and his baffled rage 
With scornful smiles, and eye the manly victor 
With wonder and delight, that grow to lova 

♦ * ♦ * * &C. 

Alb, I note your offers. 

Specious, but most \msound; forbear to tempt me, 
Whatever be my fate, my course is chosen : 
Mount I the laurelled car— or drag its wheels, — 
Whether I stand or fell — I am devoted 
To our pure cause, — ^my country and my God 1 
Ambition, honour, duty, faith, my guides. 
Success, I know it well, must still be doubtful. 
No valour and no skill can conquer fortune. 
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But the high principle, — ^the steadfast purpose, — ' 
The onward course, — unawed and unseduced, 
Calm trust in good, — and sober scorn of ill. 
These we can make our own, and these are mine ! 
Here, end our interviews: I calmly wait 
The sequel of injustice, wrongs and rapine ! 

[Moving towards his seat, 

Hugh [/olloioing]. The blood, if blood be spilt, be 
on your head ! 
Who will not see, that, where the strife is hopeless. 
To yield, were virtue. 

Alb, Be it never mine !" 

ACT lY. 

Albebic wounded omd a prisoner, in a gua/rd-room of 
the Palace. Theodosia, who has procured admit' 
tance, hvndvng a scarf round his a/rm, 

"Alb, Dearest, be calm : — use a discreet reserve. 
[Aloud.] I am but scratched : and Home invincible ! ' 
Arthu/r [entering]. That shall be seen: meanwhile 
I do not brook 
A rival soothed and miiiistered in my presence. 
[To The.] You start, to find the cause of your disdain 
Discovered to the object. [Tu>r7is svdderdy,] Hear 

me, Alberic : 
Why should you cross my path at every step. 
My love and my ambition? Choose your orbit 
— ^Possess the city; but resign the maid. 

Alb, 1 am your prisoner; can / have a choice 1 
Is the will free, when the will's lord is captive? 
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Art That poor a-voidanoe shall avoid you nothing:- 
— I would not mew an eagle in a cage, 
But fetch him from his quarry : You are free I-:— • 
Give him his sword: [thiy give t</] now, Roman, your 

election? 
For me, I own, although my fiery youth 
Affect high deeds, I could yield empire sooner 
Than I could barter love ! 

The, That's brave, Transalpine ! 

AJh, But 'tis not so with him, whom social arts 
Engage to perfect schemes of government; ; 
His private feelings -hend to public good; 
His mistress to his country 

The, Stop, Burgundian, , 

I hold not so : — his mixed relations known, 
The good man's life is perfect harmony. 
\To Alb.] Oh ! cling to what is surest; — curst ambition, 
Aspiring thoughts, — ^unsatisfied desires, — 
'Tis these draw men from that domestic calm, 
In which the dignity of moral man, 
His use and worth and happiness are found. 

Alb. Oh ! never was my heart so torn before; 
My constancy so shaken ! 

Art, \coming up\. What ! irresolute ! 
I wait your answer, Roman? 

Alb, \trying to raise his sword.] Will my passage 
From hence be undisputed? 

Art, Arthur's word 

Was never questioned : it has named you free. 

Alb. And can you think, Burgundian,you have right, 
By feigned election to prescribe my course? 
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Borne freed, I claim my mistress at your hands. 
Or play you fairly, for that double stake. 
Now, I am faint. 

Art, Support him henoe, red Edgar, 

First, to a leech ; and then, beyond our posts. 
[To Alb.] Betum, renewed in strength, — and find me 
ready. 

Alb. Next to firm friends, rank generous enemies. 
Foe that thou art^ I honour thee, Burgundian T' <fec. <fec. 

And now, gentle reader, are these scenes and situa- 
tions effectiye and dramatic; — is there, as befits 
tragedy, a pure tone of moral eleration in the senti- 
ments and diction? If your answer be propitious, I am 
rewarded; if it be unfarourable, I am resigned. 



THE END. 
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